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THE KEY DIFFICULTY IN FIRST YEAR LATIN’ 


By Wa po E. Sweet 


Dr. Sweet teaches Latin, Greek, and General Language at The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The course he 


describes is the result of several years’ experimenting, culminating in a grant to the school from the Rockefeller Foundation to permit 
him to spend last summer at the Linguistic Institute at the University of Michigan. 


I 
] INGUISTIC science has shown us that difficulties 


arise in learning a foreign language only where 

that language contrasts with the pattern of 
the learner’s native tongue. Where there is no con- 
trast, there is no difficulty. In planning a course of 
instruction, it is therefore necessary to consider not 
only the language to be learned but the student’s own 
linguistic experience. 

Traditional methods of teaching have presented 
the study of Latin forms and grammar in essentially 
the same manner in which they were taught to Roman 
boys who already understood Latin. By accurate 
analysis of English and Latin we should be able to 
discover the contrasts and devise techniques to over- 
come the peculiar difficulties that arise. 

In some respects, our task in teaching Latin is 
easier than that of our colleagues in modern languages. 
Pronunciation offers little difficulty. The Latin lexi- 
con is comparatively easy for speakers of English be- 
cause of the many English derivatives. 

On the other hand, the contrast in structure be- 
tween English and Latin is tremendous. The alleged 
resemblance between English and Latin grammar is 
almost complete illusion; most of our students will 
never study another language whose structure is so 
different from English. In English, word order and 
function words carry almost the entire burden of sig- 
naling, and the use of inflection is negligible. In 
Latin, inflection is decidedly the most important sig- 
naling device; function words play some part, but 
word order does very little. 

Since this difference between English and Latin 
grammar has been recognized by linguistic scientists 
for over a century, it seems almost incredible that 
many language teachers still hold the medieval view 
of universal grammar. Only last December, a well- 
known Latin educator, writing in one of our classical 
publications, stated that the principal object of first 
and second year Latin was to apply the principles of 
Latin grammar to English. And in this same journal, 
a year or so ago, was another expression of this same 
sort of thinking. A teacher in a mid-Western high 
school, finding that her children were meeting with 
no success in reading Latin, rewrote the entire text 
in English order. She was delighted to discover that 


all difficulties vanished, quite ignorant of the fact 
that she was substituting Eng/ish signals of position 
for Latin signals of inflection. 


II 


The most important contrast between English and 
Latin lies in the devices which signal subject and ob- 
ject. In Latin, subject and object are indicated by 
inflection; in English, by word order. Unfortunately, 
traditional methods have permitted students to iden- 
tify subject and object of a Latin sentence by the 
English signal of position. The signal for subject in 
a normal English utterance is position at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, and the nominative case in 
almost every sentence of an elementary Latin text 
also comes at the beginning of the sentence. It is 
thus quite likely that a student will identify the sub- 
ject of Puer puellam videt by the English signal of 
position rather than by the Latin signal of inflection. 
Once doy is posited as subject, the words gir/ and see 
fall into place without difficulty, all without the slight- 
est knowledge of Latin syntax. Having failed to see 
the importance of inflection in this basic construction, 
because the contrast was not pointed out to him, the 
student will continue to ignore Latin signals and will 
try to rely upon English ones. We only encourage 
him in these bad habits if we tell him that English 
and Latin grammar are essentiajiy the same and if we 
feed him on Latin that is easy because it avoids con- 
structions that contrast with English. 

In sentences like Montes altos vident, in which there 
is no nominative, the student relies upon another 
faulty technique, that of meaning. He knows that 
mountains do not see; therefore the sentence must 
mean, ‘““They see the high mountains,” or perhaps, 
“The high mountains are seen.” He has solved the 
structure of the sentence by the lexical meaning of 
the separate items. 

Often the student will use both position and mean- 
ing to decipher a simple sentence. In translating 
Centurio hostem gladio vulneravit, the moment he says 
“The centurion” for centurio he has obtained the sub- 
ject by position. The words enemy, sword, and wound 
then result in “The centurion wounds the enemy with 
a sword,” since this is the only arrangement that 
makes sense. If the sentence occurs in a connected 


1 This paper was read in the Latin section of the Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board, on March 


3, 1951. Please see also page 32. 
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story, he makes the verb preterite because the rest of 
the action is in past time. Questions on grammar in 
the traditional method do not help, since all that he 
has to do is to give the construction of the English 
word: since g/adio means “‘with a sword” it must be 


ablative of means. He is going from meaning to 


structure, although structure should indicate meaning. 


Ill 


In this important respect, we must concede that 
the old-fashioned analytical method, with all its 
drawbacks, is superior to the reading method. Eng- 
lish to Latin composition, while inefficient, does at 
least require use of Latin signaling devices, and the 
isolated sentences are so meaningless that the student 
cannot very well use meaning. 

Some proponents of the reading method! recom- 
mend a vocabulary density as low as one new word 
in fifty words of text. With such material, the stu- 
dent will find it comparatively easy to solve simple 
sentences at sight through the meaning of the separate 
lexical items. If the vocabulary is more difficult, he 
will resort to the dictionary. The dependence of 
students in traditional courses upon the dictionary is 
due to this fact: they must know the meaning of the 
words to solve the structure. Our new course has de- 
veloped techniques which force the student to ob- 
serve Latin signals and which teach him to arrive at 
meaning through structure. There is no vocabulary 
to which he may refer.? 

Since the subject-object relationship is so im- 
portant and because it contrasts so violently in Eng- 
lish and Latin, we need perhaps twenty class lessons 
before we pass to other cases. In order not to mark 
time in learning forms, we teach the nominative and 
accusative of all five declensions simultaneously, 
first the singular and then the plural’. This gives us 
twenty separate forms; many first year texts take 
twenty lessons to teach the first and second declen- 
sions. During this period we also teach the present 
tense of verbs (horizontally, of course), pronouns, 
agreement of adjectives, etc. 

Our approach is oral-aural, even though we aim 
at a reading knowledge of the language. It is faster, 
more effective, and more fun. America’s greatest 
linguist (Leonard Bloomfield) once said, “Language 
learning is overlearning; anything less is of no use.’’4 
Only orally can we elicit automatic response to lin- 
guistic stimuli. 





Lessons on the nominative and accusative rely on 
the oral-aural approach. A pleasant and effective 
method of doing this is through slides. The teacher 
projects suitable pictures upon the screen and point- 
ing to an object, first names it and then asks for an 
answer: Equus est. Quid est? Equus est. Other ques- 
tions, like Quid videmus? or Quid habet? require an 
accusative. We use translation as a constant check, 
particularly with the slower boys. 

At this stage outside study consists entirely of 
pattern practice on records. These patterns are set 
up in minimum contrast: there are no extraneous 
words to identify the phrase. After each English 
statement there is a pause just long enough to permit 
an immediate answer. 

The dog does something. 


The dog does something to the boy. 
The dog sees the boy. 


Canis. 
Canis puerum. 
Canis puerum videt. 


Canem. 
Canem puer. 
Canem puer videt. 


Something happens to the dog. 
The boy does something to the dog. 
The boy sees the dog. 


Each lesson runs about three minutes on the 
record. The teacher goes over the lesson carefully in 
advance, explaining all new points and introducing 
new vocabulary visually on slides where possible. 
The student then drills on this lesson outside. This 
reverses the usual procedure, in which the student 
customarily prepares his work outside and drills in 
class. 


IV 

Students are tested daily by these records. A 
slide with the names of the class is projected upon 
the blackboard. The teacher places the chalk opposite 
each name in turn and marks the answer either right 
or wrong. This testing is extremely rapid, giving 
thirty graded recitations in three minutes. Students 
who miss are given extra turns to recoup. This sys- 
tem is popular with both fast boys and slow. The 
fast ones like it because it keeps them on their toes. 
The slow ones like it because they have a definite 
goal. A slow boy can look at a page of Latin all night 
without comprehending it, but the slowest boy can 
master a lesson on a record if he is willing to put in 
the necessary time. 

In the first few lessons the class learns the use of 
the accusative that shows the recipient of the action. 
Following this we pass to the accusative that shows 
goal. In accordance with our principle of underlining 


1 See, for example, Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin Words and their Endings, (Chicago 1939) 11. 


2 Students in more advanced classes find they can also translate without reference to a dictionary; see the author’s article, “Latin 


Without a Dictionary,” Classical Outlook 37 (1950-51) 28-29. 


8 For further discussions of the advantages of the horizontal approach, see the author’s ““The Horizontal Approach,” Classical 
Weekly, 43 (1949-50) 118-21 and “The Horizontal Approach Applied to Verbs,” Classical Weekly, 44 (1950-51) 5-7. 


4 Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the Practical Study of a Foreign Language (Baltimore 1942) 12. 
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the contrast between English and Latin, we teach 
first the use without the preposition. We tell the class 
that the accusative is used with a limited class of 
verbs (venit, currit, accedit) to show goal. Only after 
this do we introduce prepositions. We explain that 
the preposition is an additional clue to show that the 
accusative is goal and makes the nature of the move- 
ment more specific. Do we go toward the villa (ad 
villam), into the villa (in villam), or perhaps behind 
the villa (post villam)? We also explain, of course, 
that while domum, Romam, and other such words do 
not require a preposition, most nouns require a 
preposition when used to show goal. Extensions such 
as post has res are introduced gradually. 


A difficulty arises in teaching the plurals since the 
third, fourth, and fifth declensions have identical forms 
for nominative and accusative plural. We call such 
forms by the facetious yet useful name of nominusa- 
tives! Although mi/item (without a preposition) can 
mean only “something happens to the soldier,” mi/ites 
can mean either “something happens to the soldiers” 
or ‘“‘the soldiers do something.” The form tells us 
only that the word is nominative or accusative; to tell 
which case it is, we must rely upon the environment, 
the indirect clues. To illustrate, if the verb is vider, 
the nominusative mi/ites, being plural, cannot be sub- 
ject and must accordingly be object. If the verb is 
intransitive, as for instance formiunt, the word must 
be nominative, not accusative. Often a modifying 
adjective distinguishes: mi/ites boni is subject; mi/ites 
bonos is object. The presence of another noun which 
is clearly one case or the other also determines the 
case of a nominusative. In Milites pueri vident, 
milites is object; in Milites pueros vident, it is subject. 
A sentence like Milites cives vident is ambiguous. 

It is necessary to point out that sometimes theo- 
retical ambiguity exists where practically there is no 
ambiguity present. In the English utterance, “John 
saw Henry and tipped his hat,” the As is theoretically 
ambiguous, and yet the thought is perfectly clear be- 
cause our experience does not permit John to tip 
Henry’s hat. 

The last part of this unit on nominative and ac- 
cusative teaches the use of the nominative with a 
passive verb to show the recipient of the action. We 
explain that a nominative with a passive verb may 
be substituted for a direct object with an active verb, 

We use connected stories as well as pattern prac- 
tice when the students come to the ablative case and 
have acquired a fair vocabulary. Preparation is still 
done in class, now with filmstrips, in which the text is 
broken up in such a way and projected phrase by 


phrase that the students cannot use the misleading 
guides of position and meaning.? The student studies 
at home with records and mimeographed sheets. In 
class we first recite in turn by response to the record, 
which gives the story phrase by phrase, with pauses 
for response. We then go through the story, each 
student in turn reading aloud one sentence and trans- 
lating. We often return to the record and pick up 
isolated phrases for repetition and translation; some- 
times we ask the pupils to complete the sentence of 
which they have heard only a single phrase. 

In explaining signaling devices, it is possible to 
simplify grammar by eliminating all distinctions based 
on lexical meanings of the parts involved. For ex- 
ample, there seems to be no need to distinguish more 
than two uses of the ablative. The first, and by far 
the most common, is adverbial; here the ablative 
ending signals that the word modifies a verb, er less 
commonly an adjective or adverb. The second use, 
whose distribution is so limited that the words thus 
used may be easily listed, is adjectival (vir magna 
virtute). Further subdivisions on the meaning of the 
noun and the meaning of the verb, adjective, adverb, 
or noun are not properly part of grammar at all. 

Traditional grammatical terms and explanations, 
based on meaning, impose an intolerable burden on 
the student and do not assist him to derive the mean- 
ing since they assume that he already knows the mean- 
ing. The following definition is perhaps typical: 
“The Ablative of Specification denotes that in respect 
to which something is or is done.” 


V 


Our simplification aims to give the student funda- 
mental concepts which he can later expand with a 
minimum of difficulty. Unless one is careful, how- 
ever, it is easy to instill ideas which must later be 
eradicated with great difficulty. It is very simple, for 
example, to say that the dative means /o or for; this 
works well in the first year, but it works only because 
the datives which generally occur in the first year are 
those which are used precisely because they can be 
translated by ¢o or for. Investigations by two of my 
students, however, indicate that in idiomatic trans- 
lations of the first book of the 4eneid, only one-third 
of the datives are actually translated by /o or for. 

In the same way, it is wrong to define an intransi- 
tive verb by referring to its English equivalent, to 
say, ““Curro is intransitive because you can’t run any- 
thing.” In the first place, you can run a horse, you 
can run a mile, and you can run atrain. And even if 
run were always intransitive, this would be a fact of 


1 Neuters are introduced a little later when the idea of identical forms for nominative and accusative is no longer strange. 


? For explanation and examples of such colimetric filmstrips, see the author’s “Celluloid and Shellac,” THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


Bu.tetin, No. 2, series of ’49-’50, 10-11. 
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English and would have nothing to do with Latin. vised to attack this problem differs from traditional 
And what does the student do when he comes to re- courses in four major respects: 

sisto? For you can certainly resist something. Curro 
and resisto are intransitive because they do not pat- 


1. It introduces forms horizontally rather than 


tern like another class which we call transitive: that wareeaeny. 
is to say, they do not form a passive in which the 2. It — an oral-aural approach, supplemented 
former direct object becomes the subject. by audio-visual aids. 

The key difficulty of Latin, then, lies in the con- 3. It contrasts Latin grammar with English 
trast between the signalling devices of English and grammar. 
Latin to show the relationship of nouns, particularly 4. It teaches a grammar based on form rather 
of subject and object. The course which I have de- than on meaning. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Rosert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


The Editors of Educational Screen have kindly given permission to reprint part of an interesting questionnaire for teachers which 
appeared in the January issue of that magazine. 


GET OUT YOUR PENCIL AND RATE YOURSELF 


By D. F. Scnutre, Audio-Visual Director, Public Schools, St. Louis Park, Minn. 





These days most teachers who really teach are using audio-visual methods and materials. Along with the increase in 
teachers who use films, etc., increasingly, there comes the realization that it’s not the number of times you use them that 


counts — IT’S THE WAY YOU USE THEM. 


How well do YOU use audio-visual materials in your teaching? How would YOU like to be your own supervisor? How 
would YOU like to rate yourself? 


Here are 30 questions. There might have been 28 or 54. But there are 30. Although no one can guarantee that a 
high score on this test will win a promotion for you, you can be sure that a high score will bring you greater satisfaction 
as a teacher and as a user of audio-visual materials. 


Check the answer that applies to you in the “‘yes” or “no” box at the right of each question. Add up the total num- 
ber of ‘‘yes’”’ answers and score yourself as follows: 


19-22 ‘‘yes” answers — Satisfactory 
23-26 “yes” answers — Good 


27-30 “‘yes’”’ answers — Excellent 











HOW DO YOU PLAN THE LESSON? 


1. Do you preview the film, recording, etc., you plan to use? .................00000- = a 
2. Do you list the points to be brought out, emphasized, and looked for? ............ a 
3. Do you know what the class is to do during and after the screening? ............. a oe 
4. Do you use a Teacher’s Film Guide if one is available? ......................... | ee 
5. In planning, do you attempt to correlate films, recordings, etc., with units of study, 

GURGD, MRE COMET IMBEFUCHIONEL MIRDOTIRISE ..... wc once ccc ccc seer sesscssseces = | 


6. Do you use the instructional materials and methods that you think can do the par- 

ticular teaching job best, irrespective of whether it’s a class discussion, a demon- 

stration, a motion picture, a recording, a filmstrip, a set of slides, etc.? ........ (a 
7. In planning, do you determine what function and purpose the film, etc., can best 

serve — (a) direct instruction (b) to review material (c) to introduce new ma- 

A REP UAEE conta es ales Walatatgr Ok oo ela ao RRM ee Oe RO ee ae ke | 








HOW 


DO YOU PREPARE THE CLASS? 


8. Does the class know the purpose for using a film or other audio-visual material? ... Yes_...No---- 
9. Does the class have some specific things to look or listen for? ..................4. i — = 

10. Do you list on the blackboard a few pertinent questions that will be answered by the 
ry CE I oo .k ote de age ow dd es neekenswceenenses i — sn 
11. Do you discuss a brief outline of film content before showing the film? ............ a | 
12. Do you refer to former topics that pertain to new materials presented in the film?.. Yes....No__-- 
13. Do you make advance assignments pertaining to the film content? ............... ( — va 
14. Do you define in advance new words and terms? ............. 00.00 ce eeeeeeeees Yes_._..No-.-_.- 

HOW IS THE MATERIAL PRESENTED? 

15. Do you always remain in the room with your class while a film is shown?.......... Yes_._..No-__-- 

16. Do you believe (and practice your belief) that it is essential at times to have repeat 
ee ee nt toe cis behead ewandkaNeneeadnan whee cane a 

17. Do you provide opportunities for students to ask questions or make comments during 
ee No ois cc xahenecnceea eeensdepenadaneseens a oe 

18. Are films and other audio-visual materials so used that they in no way interfere with 
SN oo chk values) AMAR eb ANS d PORE Ree bok eee ow ke — an 
19. Do you believe that learning does mot automatically accompany a film showing? _ ee ee 

20. Do you occasionally ask students to make notes, etc., during the presentation of a 
| PEEP ORT REET ET ee Te POE rere Tere = 

21. Do you make any provision for the fact that not all students learn the same amount 
ee IU SEED 5. 6c.cccevceusanccsensaebcceedadedcus eee = 

HOW DO YOU FOLLOW UP WITH CLASS ACTIVITY? 

22. Do you ever supplement the showing of motion pictures with the use of still pictures, 
Se CE soc scat cnnvabaaawhw hah abbahnel sates Causaensenveas | ee 
23. Do you ever encourage pupils to build a project around a film?.............. = ieee 

24. Do you encourage independent reading of reference material relating to the film < or 
ee cade cuss bean eine ech evn aeuwewdbanduWanes _ oo ae 

25. Do you use objective tests to insure active attention and to check observation and 
EE i naa ncaa Faden enn Abo ate hen SaRaeas Cem atak waaam eas  —— 

26. Do you ever ask students as a review activity to summarize film content in a para- 
IE aor buna ehd 606 54444 00644e Awa eee obese eaeeeie == 

27. Do you give pupils opportunities for analysis, interpretation, and discussion of a film 
I asc nical cin kn hace penne eae CMM anes oA ete eaD TR ees 

28. Do you attempt to discover what pupils have ot learned from using a film and then 
peoceed with reteaching as mented? ....... 2... ccc ccccnccccccccecwceseccecss = 

29. Do you point out significant aspects of a film for students instead of expecting them 
ee os ene pnd eee ake peewee awiNne ee Yes_...No-_-_-- 
30. Does most of the follow-up consist of class discussion rather than teacher talk?..... a eee 














DEFINITION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR 1952 SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 





The Definition of the Requirements for 1952, containing 
outlines of the material on which the SEB examinations 
are based, will be ready in September. In addition to re- 
prints of all the May 1951 examinations, the pamphlet 
will include also reprints of the March 1951 tests in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. It is suggested that schools men- 
tion the Definition in their catalogues for the benefit of 
prospective patrons. 











During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8—5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 
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THE STUDENT AND MENTAL HEALTH 


By Wa trer I. Bapcer, III 


Mr. Badger teaches English and art at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 


any teachers feel, I think, that there is a need 
for training in mental health at the secondary 
school level that is not being — perhaps 
cannot be — met today. Of course, when a pupil has 
a specific disability of a serious nature, the school 
sends him to a trained psychiatrist; but, on the whole, 
it is felt (and probably rightly so) that the student 
will be better off if he works out the problems of 
adolescence for himself, with what sympathy he can 
get from his parents and teachers, and is not made to 
feel that he is set apart from others of his age in re- 
quiring the services of a specialist. Teachers (the 
logical stand-in for the psychiatrist) hesitate to touch 
the field of mental health for several very good reasons: 
they resent the quackery and cant of people who 
throw about psychiatric terms without any real knowl- 
edge of the field; they recognize that the true psychia- 
trist has had years of intensive training; and they are, 
or ought to be, naturally reluctant to thrust hard, 
well-meaning hands into the psyche of a friend. 


At St. Mark’s, we have tried to meet this problem 
to some slight degree by introducing into the English 
courses at the ninth grade level Dr. G. Colket Caner’s 
It's How You Take It. (There are doubtless other 
books of a similar nature that would also serve the 
purpose.) One of New England’s leading psychia- 
trists, Dr. Caner has written this book in the language 
of the layman and slanted it at the teen-age group. 
What few technical expressions there are (e.g. “‘aggres- 
sive drives,” “autosuggestion”) are so commonly used 
today as to be useful in regular vocabulary building. 
The chapters of the book are divided into paragraphs 
which are intreduced by topic questions, and it is, 
consequently, very easy to review. 

The English teacher can present this book to his 
students with complete objectivity as a method of in- 
terpreting the characters which they meet in litera- 
ture. Naturally, the intelligent student is going to 
suspect other motives on the teacher’s part, and one 
can admit, perfectly frankly, that some people have 


1 Ambiguity unintentional. 


“found it useful”; but it is not necessary (would per- 
haps be unwise) to emphasize the personal approach. 
Questions can be of a purely factual nature: “Dis- 
tinguish an inferiority complex from a feeling of in- 
feriority.” ‘What lies at the bottom of poor sports- 
manship?” ‘What is the best method of learning a 
history assignment?’ Later, the book may be ap- 
plied directly to literature: “What motivates Cassius? 
Is this motivation similar to that of Lady Sneerwell? 
of Wolf Larsen?” ‘How would you explain Dr. 
Manette’s recurring attacks of insanity?” “Why does 
Oliver hate Orlando?” The last two chapters (on 
marriage and alcoholism) may be omitted as not par- 
ticularly germane — the pupil will read them any- 
way — although, doubtless, some teachers could use 
them with considerable success.! 

There is, of course, no way of evaluating this ex- 
periment.2 Unsigned, multiple choice questionnaires 
indicated that our students were overwhelmingly in 
favor of the book, but anonymity is our guarantee of 
objectivity. (Unsolicited comments to the effect that 
the book had helped a boy overcome nervousness be- 
fore a wrestling match may have more weight.) The 
point I would like to make is that, while the pupil 
may gain a great deal of comfort and understanding 
that his problems are not unique and from an increased 
insight into what makes Johnny tick, the English 
teacher /oses nothing; if anything, he gains a valuable 
tool. Anyone who acquires interest in trying this 
book would do well to write to Dr. Caner, who has 
done a great deal of research in the study of mental 
health at the high school level. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Twenty- 
fifth Annual Conference will be contained in the Board’s 
Annual Report for 1950-51, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools 
and to all delegates who registered at the Annual Con- 
ference. 

















2 Nor am I completely convinced that the ninth grade is the best suited to this purpose; it happens to be the most convenient 


from the point of view of our curriculum. 
be most effective if it is reinforced in other years. 


In any case, as Dr. Caner has pointed out, the program, like any form of exercise, will 


Perhaps it would be advisable to introduce more difficult books of a similar nature (it is significant that their name is legion) into 
the outside reading list. We have used The Mature Mind at the twelfth grade level with considerable success. 
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OF COURSE THE FUTURE IS UNCERTAIN 


By Joun R. C. Sumner 


Mr. Sumner, teacher of modern languages at Webb School of California (Claremont), gave a talk in the school chapel last 
winter which he has kindly put on paper for the BuLLETIN, 


T is unnecessary for me to tell you that a great dea| 
is being said and written about what is in store 
for boys of your age, both in the immediate and 

in the more remote future. Practically all of it is in 
the vein of Job’s comforters, about whom I just read 
to you from the Bible. That is to say, the speakers 
and writers lift up their voices and weep; they rend 
their mantles and cast dust upon their heads toward 
heaven about the hardships that are in prospect for 
you. Now, frankly, I don’t see any real justification 
for their doing so. Certainly your plight is in no way 
comparable to Job’s. You haven’t lost all your chil- 
dren and all your possessions, and, although there may 
possibly be a boil here and there among you, none of 
you is reduced to sitting in the ashes by the incinerator 
and scraping himself with a piece of the broken china 
which the student waiters so liberally supply. Noth- 
ing has actually happened to you yet. You are merely 
threatened with a couple of years, more or less, in the 
armed forces. 


I think that you are being over-sympathized with, 
if the English department will forgive this somewhat 
ungraceful expression, and I think that this over- 
sympathy is the factor chiefly responsible for what 
may be called the pre-draft jitters that are reported 
to be afflicting a certain proportion of the school and 
college population. With your elders and advisers 
wringing their hands and displaying such concern 
about your fate, it is only natural that that concern 
should spread to you. Let me urge you to calm down. 
As far as your subsequent lives are concerned, I don’t 
think it makes any real difference whether you are 
taken into the armed forces immediately after high 
school, after one year or two years of college, or after 
graduation from college. If I may be pardoned for 
injecting a personal note, in this matter I speak from 
experience. In a way, I have tried them all. I was 
out of school for three years between high school and 
college, for one year between my Freshman and Soph- 
omore years in college, and I was in the Army for two 
and a half years immediately after graduating from 
college. I cannot say that I found any one of these 
interruptions harder to recover from than the others; 
and I distinctly do not feel that any one of them, or 
all of them combined, had any harmful effect on my 
subsequent career, such as it has been. 


I often hear: If we only knew what was going to 
happen, it wouldn’t be so bad! It’s the uncertainty 
that is so hard to take! Young gentlemen, I ask you 
to consider the unchallengeable fact that never, in the 
history of the world, has anybody known what was go- 
ing to happen. Whatever may be new about your 
situation, your inability to foretell the future is cer- 
tainly not it. 

There seems to be a recent doctrine, which is 
apparently gaining more and more adherents, that 
man is entitled to an easy life, to get what he wants, 
to have things go his way, and that if life is not easy, 
he doesn’t get everything that he wants, if things do 
not always go his way, then he is underprivileged, dis- 
criminated against, and unfairly treated, and has just 
grounds for complaint against fate, or against the 
social system, or against somebody or something. I 
know of no basis in philesophy or religion for any such 
doctrine, and I can think of no better way for you 
young gentlemen to insure your future unhappiness 
than to adopt it. 

The future és uncertain. It always has been, and 
always will be. You wi// meet with some hardships 
and disappointments. No one ever lived who did not. 
But uncertainty, disappointment, and _ hardships 
crush only the weak man; they make the strong man 
stronger. Your task then is earnestly, day by day, 
beginning now, to build your strength, physical, 
mental, and moral, so that, instead of shrinking in 
alarm from the uncertainty of the future, you may 
meet it as you should, with confidence, prepared tc 
cope with whatever it may bring. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C, Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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IMPROVING STUDENT WRITING 
THE COLGATE PLAN 


By Srranc Lawson 


The following article by Prof. Lawson, Chairman of the Department of English of Colgate University, was sent to the BuLLETIN 
in response to the two articles, “Let’s Look at College Freshman English,” which were published in the February issue. 
This article is reprinted with permission from The English Record, Vol. 1, No. 3, Spring, 1951. 


I 


HE complaint that many graduates of our 
schools and colleges write their native lan- 
guage badly is chronic and widespread. Sec- 

ondary schools are unhappy about it, colleges make a 
Custer’s Last Stand known as Freshman Composition; 
but in the long run Business, employer of most of 
our graduates, feels obliged to set up its own courses 
and recently has been going the way of all Flesch. 
“Patently” says Fortune (November, 1950), “some- 
thing is very wrong with the teaching of English when 
graduates so fail to grasp the fundamentals of good 
English that they feel they must learn a separate kind 
for everyday life—and a rather bobtail one at that.” 

Of course there is something wrong. Indeed, 

there are so many things wrong — including the 
size of English classes — that it would take all of this 
space to enumerate the multiple causes of what 
everybody deplores. Let me state, in oversimplified 
form, two related causes and one type of cure. 

1. Writing is like any other skill: the way to learn to do it 
better is by doing it, subject to the judgment of our peers 
and superiors. Do we give students enough such practice, 
even in English courses? Direct instruction about the 
English language is no substitute for experience in using 
it. Beyond a certain point, indeed, isolated instruction 
in the forms, conventions, and grammar of English merely 
bores, is resented, and paralyzes the will to write. 

2. Besides being a skill, writing is also a form of behavior. 
In behavior we normally respond to the requirements of 
a community whose opinion we respect, cherish, or fear. 
If we want language-conduct to develop along with other 
aspects of personality and mind, the whole school as a 
community must make roughly equal demands. Specifi- 
cally, if we want acceptable writing to become habitual 
behavior, teachers who are not English teachers must 
care about it. Otherwise, what the student learns about 
writing in the English department he unlearns in science 
or history; “English’”’ becomes in his mind an abnormal 
phenomenon, not a tool to be whetted by everyday use. 


II 
In order to repair those pedagogical lacunae, we 
have developed at Colgate University a series of 
organized writing experiences in non-English courses, 


as a function of the day-by-day learning process 
This consists of a planned calendar of mimeographed 
writing assignments, carefully prepared by the English 
department in collaboration with the staffs of Core 
courses such as those in science, public affairs, philos- 
ophy and religion. The topics always originate 
with the subject-matter staffs, and are rooted in the 
materials and educational purposes of the courses. 
Instead of floating in the unmotivated limbo of de- 
tached ‘‘exercises,” each writing task is made useful 
to the student by improving his grasp of these ma- 
terials and purposes. We also capitalize on any 
other type of motivation — such as that of a future 
vocation — to which the job in hand may lend itself. 

The sequence of papers is calculated to proceed 
from simple to complex, and to distribute the load 
about equally among the various courses, so that only 
a moderate amount of writing is required in any one 
course. Straightforward exposition of fact and idea is 
the objective. The sequence includes enumeration, 
summary, laboratory description, case or problem 
analysis, comparison, evaluation of “‘popular” scien- 
tific journalism, field reports, and documentation. ! 

The papers are read and graded by the subject- 
matter instructors, with effectiveness of communi- 
cation taken into account in the grading. Both in- 
structors and students use a handbook (Perrin: 
Writer’s Guide and Index to English), and our keyed 
editorial checklist on the basis of which numbered 
marginal notations are made, both on organization 
and on mechanics. Instructors do not make cor- 
rections; they circle usages that offend them, but 
the students make their own corrections. If they 
need help in revision they are referred to our Writing 
Laboratory. The substantial standards for grading 
are made explicit in the instructions for the individual 
assignments. The standards of mechanics and usage 
are those of an educated Faculty. 

As coordinating agent in the plan, the English 
department? has been guided by the following policies 
in preparing assignments: 

1. The subject must be interesting, significant in terms of 

the course, and a challenge instead of a routine “‘theme.” 


1 Since there is not space here to be more specific, sample materials will be mailed on request, for ten cents to cover cost and 


postage. 


2 My chief colleague in this work is Jonathan H. Kistler of the English Department staff, who is responsible for much of the suc- 


cess of this part of our four-year Communication program. 
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2. We state clearly the nature and purpose of each writing 
job, and illustrate how to do it. 

3. We set a limited objective for each assignment. 

4. We believe that the best way to improve mechanics is to 
stress substance and organization; but we reiterate in all 
assignments the need to edit and rewrite papers before 
presenting them. Instructors refuse to accept papers 
bearing the hallmarks of hasty, unedited writing. 


Student response to the plan is encouraging. We 
find, for example, that if a science instructor says, 
“This is bad English,” the student pays more atten- 
tion than if an English teacher says it. Inter-staff 
cooperation is excellent, and results, incidentally, 
in improved understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. 


OUTLINE OF FOUR-YEAR WRITING PROGRAM 


The following outline, by Strang Lawson, Chairman of the Department of English of Colgate University, is reprinted with per- 
mission from The Critic (College English Association), March, 1951. 


In its post-war curricular revision the faculty of 
Colgate University decided to eliminate “required 
freshman English.” Excision of this traditional 
rite does not appear to have been fatal. On the 
contrary it has forced us to restudy the problem at 
which freshman English has customarily been directed, 
and to discover other — possibly more realistic — 
ways of dealing with it. Broadly, the procedures 
developed since 1946 constitute a four-year plan for 
obtaining sustained attention to writing throughout 
the curriculum, with due attention to priorities, 
phases, and degrees of responsibility. It combines 
personal guidance and group instruction; direct 
teaching and indirect “functional” approach; volun- 
tary individual motivation and mass requirements. 
It also revises the role of an English department 
to include enlisting the support of other departments 
to maintain the minimum proficiency formerly hoped 
for through a freshman composition course. 

Concerning the requirement and the position 
in the curriculum of “Composition” or ‘“Communi- 
cation” courses, the following observations may be 
ventured: 


1. Such required courses seldom achieve the basic aim (sus- 
tained minimal competence in later work). 

2. Most freshmen do not actually need the direct instruction 
in the mechanics of writing normally emphasized in fresh- 
man English courses. What they do need is to apply in 
habitual practice what they already know — and to con- 
tinue to write under criticism in all courses. 

3. Even for those who need remedial attention a voluntary 
learning situation is better than one of direct compulsion. 
Until a strong desire to improve has been created, there is 
little prospect of improvement. This desire can be 
created in various ways. 

4. Motivation, notoriously poor in such courses, can be im- 
proved by waiting until the student has encountered the 
communication demands of subject-matter courses on 
the college level. 

5. Non-English courses offer propitious conditions for de- 
veloping good substance and organization, and most of 
the other desirable qualities in student-writing — pro- 
vided that the staffs can be induced to require writing 
and to take effectiveness of communication into account 
in grading papers. 

6. It is in these subject-matter courses, rather than in the 
separated “English” or “Communication” course that 
the operational standards of college writing are actually 


determined. In our concern for good standards we have 
therefore shifted our attention in the freshman year to 
the real needs and practices of students in these non- 
English courses. This “functional” program, leading up 
to our official Communication Course in the sophomore 
year, and extending beyond it into the upperclass years 
— makes it possible to assign to that course a central 
position in the curriculum, and a more mature function 
than “‘baby English.” This course is required, not as a 
disciplinary course, but as part of the Core program in 
general education. 


In outline, the chief elements of the plan are these: 


1. Analysis of entrance test results by the psychology depart- 
ment (reading) and the English department (writing). 
Supplementary tests in speaking and listening are con- 
templated. 

2. Individual appraisal and counseling by preceptors. Pre- 
ceptors are not English teachers but general counselors, 
concerned with the student’s general development. They 
naturally take an interest in his ability to read, write, 
listen, and speak; they orient him towards the facilities 
available for self-improvement, and keep a record of his 
progress. 

3. Provision of remedial services in the freshman year, through 
a Reading Laboratory and a Writing Laboratory. These 
are carefully not called “remedial,” and acceptance of 
their services is voluntary on the part of the student. 

4. Placing prime responsibility on the student himself to apply, 
particularly in writing, what he already knows; to edit 
and rewrite, using a handbook (Perrin: Writer’s Guide 
and Index to English); and to avail himself of the con- 
sultation services if needed. 

5. A freshman program of functional writing in non-English 
Core courses . . . (see above). 

6. A required course in Communication in the sophomore year. 
This includes practice in speaking and writing, beginning 
at the level of competence reached functionally by the 
end of the freshman year. It is also, however, a broader 
study of problems in communication. 

7. 4 Sophomore General Examination (at the end of the 
sophomore year) — including a writing test, and followed 
by referral to the Labs. or to further elective English 
courses. 

8. Continued attention to writing by instructors in all courses 
and concentration programs. We have not yet organized 
this part of the program for the upperclass years, but are 
encouraged by the excellent inter-staff cooperation in our 
freshman program to proceed with it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

9. Offering elective courses in writing and speaking to stu- 
dents who want to improve beyond minimum require- 
ments. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Josepu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


KENDALL S. PennypackeER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


SOCIAL ACTION WEEK 


As this BuLLeTIN was going to press, students 
at the Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., were participating in a venture new to 
them, a Social Action Week. The object of the Week 
was to show how the modern day church is functioning 
in social areas, with its humanitarian motives based 
soundly upon religion. The Week began on Sunday, 
April 29, with a sermon by Dr. John Schroeder of the 
Yale Divinity School. On the following Tuesday, 
the noontime chapel service was given over to a rep- 
resentative of the New York Mission Society, who 
also held an evening discussion period with Senior 
boys. He described the work of the churches and 
the New York City Mission in camping and in the 
slums of New York City. Wednesday evening 
chapel hour was given over to a school-wide presenta- 
tion of the widely known movie on juvenile delin- 
quency, ‘“The Quiet One.” 


At Thursday’s weekly assembly G. William Web- 
ber, Dean of Men at Union Theological Seminary 
and a founder of the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
spoke before the student body. An important fea- 
ture of his address was a description of the “Store 
Front” churches in the Puerto Rican section of New 
York. Many established religious bodies have given 
financial backing to churches of this nature, and the 
movement has been called the most progressive 
missionary activity of recent years. The noon as- 
sembly provided the basis for an informal discussion 
led by Dean Webber, who also spoke at the Friday 
noon chapel service. 


Immediately following the noon chapel service on 
Friday, about forty Mount Hermon students de- 
parted for the nearby Camp Rabbit Hollow, an inter- 
racial undertaking sponsored by the Rev. James 
Robinson of the Church of the Master, New York 
City. There the boys, under the guidance of Mr. 
Robinson, performed needed work in preparation 
for the summer camp season. On Saturday evening, 
following a service of worship at the camp, the stu- 
dents returned to Mount Hermon and the program of 
Social Action Week was concluded. 

The active planning for the week’s program, over 
a period of several months, was in the hands of Stu- 
dent Deacons of the Church at Mount Hermon. 
They also arranged the accompanying publicity 
campaign in the Library, the school paper, and on 


bulletin boards in strategic locations about the cam- 
pus. Inspiration for the week came from past enthu- 
siasm for the annual trips to New York City missions 
managed by Frederick E. Bauer, economics teacher. 
Mr. Bauer and the Rev. James R. Whyte, Chaplain 
of the school, provided faculty guidance for the pro- 
ject. 


HONORS COURSE 


The fifth year of the extracurricular Honors 
Course at the Riverdale Country School, River- 
dale, New York City, has been in many ways the 
most successful year of its existence. 

Lectures and discussions, taking place Wednes- 
day afternoons at the home of the headmaster, are 
restricted to seniors with high academic standing in 
either the Boys’ or the Girls’ School who have in- 
dicated their interest in advanced study. 


When the course was instituted during the 1946- 

1947 school year, its aims were expressed as follows: 
The purpose of this course is to open the doors of the world 
of the mind to that continuous and cumulative stream of 
human thought which has flowed with a constantly widening 
path down the centuries of recorded history, and which has 
become a gift from all nations to all nations. 


The method will be to study certain outstanding men and 
their work, as representative of their times. In advance of 
each of the weekly lectures to be given, a list of recom- 
mended reading will be prepared for the students, and after 
each lecture there will be a period of informal discussion dur- 
ing which the students, the lecturer of the day, and two or 
three other masters will talk over on an equal footing the 
ideas suggested by the lecture. 


While the same purpose and method govern the 
program this year, two changes have become evident 
in the past five years. First, the scope of the course 
has been expanded to include mathematics, science, 
art, journalism, and the theatre as well as the literary 
subjects with which the course started. Secondly, 
a greater number of the lectures and discussions have 
been conducted by non-faculty members who are 
eminent men in their field. Outsiders who con- 
ducted sessions of the Honors Course this year are 
Robert Stern of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
spoke on “Journalism,” Arthur Schwartz, composer 
and producer of Broadway shows, on “The American 
Theatre,” Maxwell Geismar, author and critic, on 
“The American Novel since 1920,” author Lincoln 
Barnett on “The Universe of Dr. Einstein,” and 
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Leonard Lyons, New York Post columnist, who dealt 
with the subject of New York City as a world captal. 
The fifteen seniors, who are members of the course 
this year, held nineteen meetings as follows: 
“Plato,” by Peter V. R. Weeks (Boys’ School Faculty) 
“Journalism,” by Mr. Stern 
“Oriental Literature,” by J. Donald Neitz (Boys’ School 


Faculty) 

“The Greek Drama,” by Daniel C. Carey (Boys’ School 
Faculty) 

“Patterns of History,” by Richard M. Garten (Boys’ School 
Faculty) 


“America Through Foreign Eyes,” by Lois Forde (Girls’ 
School Faculty) 

“Background of the English Language,” by Marc L. Baldwin 
(Boys’ School Faculty) 

“Criticism of the Drama,”’ by Lewis W. Clough (Boys’ School 
Faculty) 

“Transition in Poetry,” by 
Faculty) 

“The American Theatre,” by Mr. Schwartz 

“Medieval French Literature,” by Robert B. Tucker (Boys’ 
School Faculty) 

“The American Novel Since 1920,” by Mr. Geismar 

“James Joyce,” by Peter V. R. Weeks (Boys’ School Faculty) 

“New York City as a World Capital,” by Mr. Lyons 

“Edgar Allan Poe,” by Edwin W. Hartzell, Jr. (Boys’ School 


Rita Fanelli (Girls’ School 


Faculty) 

“Religion,” by H. Laurence Achilles, Jr. (Boys’ School 
Faculty) 

“Mathematics and Logic,” by Rufus B. Cowing (Boys’ School 
Faculty) 


“The Universe of Dr. Einstein,” by Mr. Barnett 
“Music,” by Richard McClanahan (Music School Faculty) 


The Honors Course Committee at Riverdale is 
headed by J. Donald Neitz, a member of the depart- 
ment of modern languages at the Boys’ School. 


SPECIAL COURSES 

St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., is 
again having its series of lectures given under the 
auspices of the English and American history de- 
partments. These lectures are designed to give the 
boys experience in taking notes and attending formal 
classes. This year the subjects include: 

“The Salem Witch Trials,” by Thomas Crane Wales, Jr. 

“Benjamin Franklin, Diplomat,” by John Richard Suydam 

“The Louisiana Purchase,” by William Roy Begg 

“Henry David Thoreau,” by Edward Tuck Hall 


“English Reaction to the Trent Affair,” by William Edward 
Gaccon 

“A Review of Reconstruction in South Carolina,” by Edwin 
Cummings Lawrence 

“Frederick Jackson Turner and the Frontier,” 
Boehme Fine 

“The Lyric in American Popular Song,” by Joseph Stanley 
Sheppard 

“Willa Cather,” by Samuel Pendleton Cowardin, Jr. 


“American Painting Since 1913,” by Walter Irving Badger, 
III 


St. Mark’s is also offering a course in “Studies 
in Education,” which was inaugurated last year for 


by Harry 


the senior class. Graduates have found this very 
helpful in making the transition from school to 
college. 


MUSIC PROGRAM 

Under the chairmanship of Alex Kevan, the de- 
partment of music at St. John’s School, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has developed a correlated program of 
musical education that is both instructive and popular. 
Students of the fourth through the seventh grades 
attend music classes that are a part of the regular 
curriculum; students of the eighth through the 
twelfth grades may select choral or band work as an 
extracurricular, in-school activity. 

Moreover, the department offers individual in- 
struction in voice, piano, organ, or violin to any 
child in the school. When a boy or girl studying 
privately has reached suitable proficiency in a par- 
ticular musical composition, his teacher notifies Mr. 
Kevan, who arranges for the individual to give a per- 
formance before his own classmates. Such recitals, 
which have kept a dignified tone, are proving in- 
valuable in building students’ pcise. 

Another interesting feature of the music program 
is the rotating system of weekly assignment of class- 
choirs to sing during chapel services. The personnel 
of a class selects for its chapel-duty one anthem from 
several suggested by Mr. Kevan; he in turn desig- 
nates one or two students to perform solo parts in 
the anthem. The resulting enthusiastic competition 
among classes has helped lead to unusual progress in 
students’ singing-skill and to rapid development in 
their critical standards for music. 

St. John’s is the only Southwest center for the 
Trinity College of Music. As such, each year the 
school receives a London examiner who tests the pri- 
vate students for certification on the bases of per- 
formance, style, sight-reading, and _ ear-training. 
Under this system a St. John’s student can receive 
a music degree while he is still in his preparatory- 
school years. 


NEW DISCIPLINARY SYSTEM 

It is felt that discipline at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., would be improved if demerits were 
abolished in favor of a more personal system, which 
has been recommended by the Committee for the 
Study of Discipline, and accepted to be tried out 
by the Fifth and Sixth Forms during the spring term. 
Each master will be responsible for correcting all 
breaches of good conduct which come under his 
observation. In other than routine situations the 
boys’ housemasters should also be consulted, and 
combined influence brought to bear. In serious 
situations the circumstances should be reported to 
the Vice-Rector. 
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Summarizing its arguments, the Committee re- 
ported: 

“For Fifth and Sixth Formers, particularly, demerits are 
either unnecessary or insufficient; and the demerit system’s con- 


venience is a positive fault. More, not less, work should be done 


than now to persuade older boys to take a more mature, respon- 
sible, self-confident view of their position in the school. 

“What is being recommended is not change for the sake of 
change; it is not a new idea; it is, rather, the acknowledgment 
and confirmation of the change that has already taken place in 
the school’s attitude toward the discipline of older boys. What 
is being recommended for the Fifth and Sixth Forms is a method 
consistent not only with the treatment which boys of their age 
receive at home and will soon receive in college, but also con- 
sistent with our thinking and habitual action here.” 


OUT-OF-DOORS ACTIVITIES 


With about sixty per cent of the student body 
electing skiing as a winter activity at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N. H., the emphasis is on 
safety and proficiency. Approximately twenty boys 
comprise the varsity and junior varsity ski squads 
participating in interscholastic competition. The 
remaining sixty to seventy boys enroll in recreational 
skiing under the direction of two certified amateur 
ski instructors and proficiency test judges qualified 
by the United States Eastern Amateur Ski Asso- 
ciation. 

Boys are divided into groups according to pro- 
ficiency and advance from one group to another as 
they progress. Fourth and third class proficiency 
tests are given as the boys are ready. The second 
class proficiency test is given at Mt. Sunapee to 
those who prepare for them. All skiers who have 
not passed fourth and third class tests are required 
to work on technique four days a week. 

The Ski Patrol, which was organized at Kimball 
Union in 1942 by Guy Moulton, Registered Patrol 
Leader and National Ski Patrolman, now has three 
additional National Ski Patrolmen and First Aid 
Instructors working with the group. First Aid 
classes are held during the four weeks preceding 
Christmas recess, and tests are given. At least 
third class proficiency is required of a member of the 
school Ski Patrol. About fifteen boys qualify each 
year, and graduates are now members of patrols at 
Dartmouth, Middlebury, St. Lawrence, Colby, and 
New Hampshire. 

The Outing Club at Kimball Union Academy, 
entered a team in the fifth annual Woodsman’s 
Weekend sponsored by the Dartmouth Outing Club 
at Hanover, N. H., May 5 and 6. Kimball Union 
is the only preparatory school participating, and for 
the past four years has placed second to Dartmouth, 
defeating teams from Middlebury, Maine, Williams, 
Norwich, and McGill. The first event is the felling 
and twitching (log-skidding) of poplar logs placed 
vertically in the ground. After the logs are felled, 





they are secured by a thirty-foot rope and skidded 
across a finish line, a distance of one hundred feet. 

These logs are then used in a two-man cross-cut 
sawing contest for time. The four billets resulting 
from the two-man event are then used in the indi- 
vidual cross-cut sawing contest, also for time. These 
billets are then used in a splitting contest in which 
three men split three logs once. Then a ten-inch 
log is pegged to the ground, and a speed-chopping 
event is held. 

Following these events, there is a fire-building 
contest, a packboard relay race, a one-man portage 
canoe race, and one-man and two-man canoe race 
with obstacles. The final section of the weekend 
consists of bait-casting for accuracy and distance 
and fly-casting for accuracy and distance. 

Last year Kimball Union sponsored its own Woods- 
man’s Weekend. If sufficient interest is shown by 
other schools, the Kimball Union Outing Club would 
be glad to entertain suggestions and queries regard- 
ing an all-preparatory school Woodsman’s Weekend 
to be held at Meriden. 


NEW SCHOOL 


At the ground-breaking ceremony for the new 
Louisville Country Day School, Louisville, Ky., 
on March 8, Ben Robertson, founder and chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and Headmaster James S. 
Guernsey stated that as all materials, as well as all 
classroom equipment, are on hand, the $75,000 
structure of glass and California redwood will be 
ready for occupancy well in advance of the September, 
1951, opening. 

Founded as a college preparatory school for boys, 
the Louisville Country Day School will open with 
grades one through ten and will later add grades 
eleven and twelve, with the first graduating class 
in June, 1954. Of the anticipated enrollment of 
160 boys for the fall term, more than 70 have already 
been enrolled. 

The headmaster, James S. Guernsey, of Essex, 
N. Y., is a graduate of both Yale College (B.A., 
1925) and Yale Graduate School (M.A., 1929), and 
has done additional graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, New Haven State Teachers College, 
the University of Minnesota, and the Yale Graduate 
School. He has served as headmaster at The Morgan 
School, Clinton, Conn., (1932-1936): Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., (1936-1940): and Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., (1941-1950). Previously, 
he was a master in Latin and history for two years 
at The Fessenden School and for three years at Taft 
School. 

Mr. Guernsey has announced the appointment 
of nine faculty members with successful teaching 
experience for the first year of the new venture. 
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The new building will contain twelve classrooms, 
a laboratory, a library, a headmaster’s office, a secre- 
tary’s office, kitchen, and boiler room. Each class- 
room will have two doors, one entering a large Com- 
mons Room, which will serve as an assembly-cafeteria; 
and the other leading to the school grounds. In 
planning the building, the school architect made an 
exhaustive study to offer efficient, modern equip- 
ment in well-lighted and carefully-heated rooms. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


In response to the demand and suggestion of 
students, the Principal of The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N.H., has created a special faculty com- 
mittee on Universal Military Training and Service 
which has been functioning since the beginning of the 
year. 

Composed of five faculty members and three 
seniors of the student council, the committee has 
attempted to maintain up-to-date sources of informa- 
tion on the requirements and opportunities of the 
various branches of the armed forces both in and out 
of college. 

Under the auspices of the UMTS Committee, 
open meetings for students have been held to explain 
various legislative and military aspects of the problem 
facing all high-school seniors. Minimum require- 
ments and disqualifying factors have also been out- 
lined by the Academy Medical Director in these 
meetings. A special bulletin board for official com- 
munications on selective service and military re- 
quirements received from state, federal and military 
authorities has also been maintained. Personal 
discussion of individual students’ problems and op- 
portunities has also been a large part of the com- 
mittee’s function. 

Future plans for special, periodic communication 
with Exeter graduates in the armed forces have also 
been undertaken. 





On Sunday afternoon, April 15, at 3:30 o’clock 
the Glee Clubs of the Beaver Country Day School, 
Dana Hall, Governor Dummer Academy, 
Groton School, Milton Academy, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and the Walnut Hill School, took 
part in the sixth annual concert of the New England 
Preparatory School Festival Chorus at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. The chorus of 320 voices was ac- 
companied by members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and was conducted by Wilfrid Pelletier, 
who spent thirty-three years as conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Soloists from the 
New England Conservatory of Music assisted. 

The program included Johannes Brahms’ German 
Requiem and Richard Wagner’s Finale from “Die 


Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” The concert provides 
a rich musical experience for the participants as 
well as for the listeners, and stands out as a real 
achievement in secondary-school music. 


An unusual extracurricular activity which has 
created considerable interest among the students at 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., is a Fishing 
Club. The Club was founded several years ago by a 
group of students and faculty interested in fishing, 
for the purpose of creating more activity in the sport 
at the academy, and in order to provide a nearby 
spot where fishing could be enjoyed in spare moments 
between classes and after the sports period. A pond 
located on the campus has been stocked with trout 
each spring by the club under the guidance of faculty 
advisor Warren Chivers. 

All students and faculty are eligible for member- 
ship provided they are true disciples of Isaac Walton, 
have a Vermont fishing license, and pay the modest 
club dues. The dues in turn take care of the cost of 
stocking and posting. The only limitation is that 
flies must be used for all fishing in the pond. For 
the less skilled, the mile of brook feeding into the 
pond may be fished with worms. 

In the early spring dry casting practice rivals 
games of catch on the campus as the would-be anglers 
limber their arms and skills in anticipation of the 
opening of the fishing season on May 1. Several of 
the students have become expert anglers. To date 
the record is a twelve-inch brook trout, but from the 
tales of “the one that got away”’ indications are that 
the record won’t stand for long. 

Weekends find the members of the Fishing Club 
seeking prizes further afield in the lakes and streams 
of Vermont and New Hampshire as they take part 
in weekend camping trips sponsored by the Vermont 
Academy Outing Club. 


The Coin Clubs of The Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., have embarked upon a new project 
which, they hope, will be well under way by the time 
Pingry moves into its new building. They are 
planning to form a Pingry Coin Collection that can 
be used not only by the clubs but as historical teach- 
ing materials for social studies and language classes. 

C. Elliott Knoke, adviser for both clubs, has 
successfully used coins in teaching history for some 
time. Ancient history can be a very dull subject, 
but when a collection of Greek coins, all over 2,000 
years old, picturing the Greek gods and goddesses, 
is shown to the students their interest in Greek 
mythology is immediately aroused. The Greeks 
believed that when a soldier died he went to the 
underworld and had to be ferried across the river 
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Styx in order to reach the Elysian Fields, their Para- 


dise. The fare across the river was one obole, a 
small silver coin, which was placed on the tongue 
of the dead. Who knows but that this coin that 
the teacher passes around the room may have rested 
on the tongue of an Athenian warrior who died at 
Marathon? 

In a similar manner portraits on coins of the 
Roman emperors can be shown to history and Latin 
classes. Often they are the only contemporary 
likenesses we have of famous men who lived 2,000 
years ago. 

Classes in American history can be shown Indian 
wampum and “pieces of eight,” the Spanish milled 
silver dollar of eight reales) How many know that 
this piece of Continental Currency, which is being 
passed around, which was used to pay our soldiers 
in the Revolutionary War, was payable in Spanish 
milled dollars, pieces-of-eight pirate money? Stu- 
dents can also be shown the first New Jersey coins, 
and currency — in pence, shillings and pounds, 
Civil War Confederate bills and fractional currency, 
and money used during hard times and depressions, 
including ‘‘wooden nickels,” which were actually 
circulated in the 1930’s when banks were closed. 

Other history and geography classes can be shown 
the money used in each country that they are study- 
ing. Since coins picture the animals, birds, plants, 
buildings, means of transportation, and heroes of 
their issuing countries, much is to be learned from 
them. 

In order to build up this collection, the members 
of the two Coin Clubs are appealing to students, 
parents, alumni, and friends of Pingry to send to the 
school any foreign or old coins or paper money that 
they do not have any use for. The coins will be identi- 
fied and classified and any duplicates will be sold to 
purchase additional coins and a coin cabinet. The 
collection will be displayed in the social studies room 
and in the library. 

The Pingry Coin Clubs have attracted a lot of 
attention both locally and nationally. They have 
done radio broadcasts and have won medals, ribbons, 
and certificates for their coin exhibits. Last year 
they won a handsome plaque for placing second 
among all junior coin clubs in the country for their 
exhibit during National Coin Week. 





The first of a projected series of meetings to bring 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
into closer touch with high schools and colleges was 
held at the school on February 23 and 24. Two 
sessions were held. The first was held after dinner 
on Friday evening and was attended by the English 
teachers and administrative officers of Lawrence- 
ville and by representatives from four colleges. Dis- 





cussion was informal and centered around problems 
of technique in the teaching of English. Saturday 
morning’s session was increased by the attendance 
of representatives of neighboring high schools. The 
discussion was formal and devoted to a discussion 
of The Purpose of Reading and Writing in Secondary 
Schools. Prof. William Sale of Cornell read a paper 
entitled ‘Reading for Writing.” A similar meeting 
in the field of history is scheduled this spring. 





Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hersey, Director of Selective 
Service, spoke to the Government Club of St. Albans 
School, Washington, D. C., on Selective Service 
at one of the January meetings, to which faculty 
and parents had been invited. He explained the 
need of drafting 18-year-old boys for service in the 
Armed Forces and answered questions the members 
of the panel of the club brought forward for dis- 
cussion. 





For the past fifteen years The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., has conducted during the winter 
term, a Forum for members of the faculty and stu- 
dents in the two upper forms. At these meetings, 
subjects of national and international importance 
of interest to faculty and students are led by out- 
standing speakers. 

David B. Smith, Vice-President in charge of all 
television research for Philco, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Television Industry, and member of 
The Hill class of ’29, was the leader of the first session 
held on January 28. The topic of Mr. Smith’s talk 
was “Television as an Example of the Relation Be- 
tween Business and Scientific Fields.”” He mentioned 
three steps which were included in the field of tele- 
vision. The first was the technical research of tele- 
vision, the second was the business point of view in- 
volved, and the third concerned the social life of 
television. After his informal talk Mr. Smith an- 
swered questions for the Fifth and Sixth Formers 
and members of the faculty interested in the field 
of television. 

The second session, held on February 18, took 
place in Memorial Hall for the entire student body. 
Dr. Hubert N. Alyea, Associate Professor of Chemis- 
try at Princeton University, delivered an inspiring 
and entertaining lecture on the atomic bomb. He 
explained the chemistry behind the atom bomb by 
demonstrating several experiments with common 
elements. Dr. Alyea gave the history of the develop- 
ment of the bomb, and showed the difference be- 
tween ordinary chemical reactions and the bomb’s 
transmutation reaction. 

The third speaker of the year was Herman Hick- 
man, Head Football Coach and Public Relations 
Officer of Yale University. Mr. Hickman’s talk 
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described many amusing incidents that have happened 
in his coaching career. After his diverting half-hour 
talk, he interviewed The Hill football team and made 
a tour of the campus. 





The St. Albans Fathers Club was organized at 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C., in February 
with 200-odd fathers in attendance. Ten members 
were elected as Board of Governors, representing 
sons in each of the nine forms in the school and the 
alumni. It was emphasized that the club would 
take an active part in the life of the school without 
interfering with the administration. 

Three sixth formers addressed the group on the 
need for a Fathers Club, presenting in order the 
general point of view, the athletic, the extracur- 
ricular. Canon Charles Martin, Headmaster, con- 
cluded the speeches by discussing the possibilities 
of the club. 

During the spring, arrangements are to be made 
for a Father-Son Day. Fathers of both Upper and 
Lower School boys will attend classes with their sons. 
After lunch the Lower School fathers will challenge 
their sons to a game of softball. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Nearing completion at The Phillips Exeter Acad - 
emy, Exeter, N. H., is the new Service Building which 
will be ready for occupancy and operation early this 
summer. The new $200,000 building will bring 
under one roof all of the maintenance and repair 
services of the school under the direction of the Busi- 
ness Manager. 

The new structure is the first major addition to 
Exeter’s buildings since 1935. It will house to- 
gether the carpenter shop, pipe shop, electrical shop, 
and warehouse in addition to the offices of the Busi- 
ness Manager, the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, and the head janitor. The new unit will 
also include facilities for blue-print storage, a draft- 
ing room, upholstery repair, key-making, and other 
activities. A separate garage will furnish storage 
for all of the academy’s automotive equipment and 
provide facilities for lubrication, minor repairs and 
servicing. 

Several years in the planning and design, the 
construction of the new building was made possible 
by the successful completion of the Phillips Exeter 
Fund, a major capital gifts’ campaign for five million 
dollars, which concluded in 1948. 





Students of The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., spent more than 2,200 hours during the fall 
and winter terms helping in the construction of Taft’s 
new artificial ice hockey rink. Students worked on 


the grading, dug post holes for light and fence poles, 
painted and shingled the house, and painted the nine 
miles of steel pipes with aluminum paint. 

Biggest project in which more than half the stu- 
dent body participated was that of getting the sand 
spread over the pipes. In three afternoons 240 cubic 
yards of sand were spread and tamped down between 
the pipes. 

Taft is the first school in this area, and one of 
the first independent schools in the country, to con- 
struct an artificial-ice hockey rink. The rink, 
86’ x 190’, provides excellent skating from Thanks- 
giving until the first of March, thus more than tripling 
the skating season. 

Construction of the rink began last spring and the 
mechanical installation was completed early in Jan- 
uary. Nine and three tenths miles of 114” steel pipe 
laid on sleepers spaced ten feet apart form the freezing 
grid. This installation is made over 18” of gravel 
and the space between the sleepers and around the 
pipes is filled with sand. Water is sprayed over the 
sand and best skating conditions 
when the ice is about one inch thick. Leonard Sar- 
gent, Taft mathematics instructor and 
hockey, has directed the whole project. 

Adjoining the rink is a building, 18’ x 50’, which 
houses the machinery and also contains a team room 
with fireplace. The machinery consists of two 8’ by 
8’ Frick compressors, a 20-foot brine cooler, two 
brine pumps, and a large brine tank. Outside the 
house are found two Frick evaporative condensers 
and an ammonia tank. The rink is lighted at night 
by 10 Krause Hindes 1500 watt reflectors mounted 
on six thirty-three foot poles. 


are attained 


coach of 


The 1951 expansion at St. John’s School, Hous- 
ton, Texas, already begun with the erection of a six- 
classroom unit of the Lower School, will include 
several unique elements; one of these is a safety 
measure, a $25,000 pedestrian tunnel to be dug be- 
neath Westheimer Road, to connect the original St. 
John’s quadrangle with the new facilities on the 
opposite side of a main traffic artery. The City of 
Houston has granted official approval of the project; 
excavation and construction will begin shortly. The 
finished tunnel, when it is opened in September, will 
isolate St. John’s completely from automobile-traffic 
hazards. 

Two already existing units will be moved to the 
new acreage during the summer. The final disposi- 
tion of these buildings not only will give the athletic 
department and its appurtenances a unified location, 
but will also provide the art department with a 
separate building in which there will be a lecture 
room, painting and ceramics workshops, and storage 
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This move will also benefit the science de- 
partment, which will gain a lecture room with a capac- 
ity of forty students. 


space. 


Also rather unusual in the revamped St. John’s 
establishment is the eight acres of finished playing 
fields to be available for the students in September. 
At that time both boys and girls of the junior high 
and preparatory school years may have their super- 
vised sports at the same periods each day. 





At The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., con- 
struction of a new kitchen building to replace the 
fifty-six-year-old structure is to be completed this 
summer under the school’s Building Fund Program. 
The most recently finished project under this fund 
is the new Field House, situated between the school’s 
two playing fields. 





Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has announced the 
resumption of the Centennial Memorial building 
program which was suspended in 1948. Contracts 
have been let for the completion of Memorial Hall, 
a new library and auditorium dedicated to Blair 
Alumni who died in the two World Wars. A recent 
five-week campaign for funds brought in the $33,000 
necessary to complete the fund for the Hall, cost of 
which will be about $270,000. 


The basement of Memorial Hall, which was com- 
pleted in 1948, houses a music room, a classroom, a 
publications room and various utility and storage 
rooms. The main floor will contain a new library, 
and the second floor will house an auditorium theatre 
seating 432. 

Plans for an addition to the present gymnasium 
which will more than double the indoor athletic 
facilities are in preparation, Mr. Roman announced. 
A new basketball court of regulation size, a wrestling 
room, new shower and locker rooms, and the lengthen- 
ing of the present swimming pool from sixty to seventy- 
five feet are features of the new addition. 

Mr. Roman has announced also the establish- 
ment of the Charles H. Breed Memorial Endowment 
Fund for the Scribner Library at the academy. Cre- 
ated by an initial gift of $2,500 by Mrs. Breed in 
memory of her late husband, Charles H. Breed, 
former Headmaster of the academy, additional con- 
tributions from the children of Dr. and Mrs. Breed, 
and gifts from alumni and friends have already in- 
creased the principal to $3,275. The income from 
the endowment will be used to purchase new vol- 
umes, each of which will bear a special bookplate in 
Dr. Breed’s memory. 





The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, opened its 250th Anniversary Fund Campaign on 
March 27 with a dinner for alumni and patrons at 
which Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker. The 
dinner marked the start of the campaign to raise a 
minimum of $300,000 for the school. 


The 250th Anniversary Fund is so named to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of the granting 
of the school’s first charter by William Penn in 1701. 
It was in the same year that Penn granted the first 
charter to the City of Philadelphia. 


More than 100 books were presented in March 
to the Mc Cown Memorial Library of the William 
Penn Charter School, by Mrs. Andrew R. Mc Cown. 
The presentation was made in memory of her hus- 


band, who died December 27. 


The library was founded in 1938 in memory of 
the Mc Cowns’ son, Andrew R., Jr., who died in that 
year. It is also a memorial to their son John A. 2nd, 
who was killed in World War II. Its books concern 
sports and nature. 





The dedication of the new Ayer Memorial Chapel 
of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., was 
held on May 13, Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Head- 
master of the school, has announced. The beautiful 
$200,000 chapel is the second big building project 
that Peddie has completed in the last two years, the 
first being the Mills Memorial Gymnasium, which 
was opened last fall. 

Construction of the new building began October 
12, 1949, and the cornerstone was laid November 
12. The chapel seats 600 and has provisions for a 
choir. At the entrance there is a Memorial Foyer, 
dedicated to the 1,900 Peddie veterans of World War 
II and honoring with individual portraits and cita- 
tions the sixty-three Peddie men who gave their 
lives in the war. The chapel is of Georgian design, 
with its ninety-fcot steeple dominating the campus. 

The building has been named after the late F. 
Wayland Ayer, a member of the Peddie Board of 
Corporators from 1908 to 1923. The Ayer family 
has contributed a large share of the funds for three 
successive Peddie Chapels. The new chapel has been 
made possible largely by the generous contributions 
of the late Mrs. W. W. Fry, daughter of F. Wayland 
Ayer. In addition to these contributions, funds 


have come from the War Memorial Committee under 
the honorary chairmanship of John J. McCloy, 712, 
U. S. High Commissioner to Germany, and the 
Chairmanship of Leslie H. Jockmus, 712, president 
of the Ansonia Manufacturing Company of Ansonia, 
Conn,. and from the various Peddie Loyalty Fund 
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Drives, together with the gifts from the Davella 
Mills Foundation, the chief benefactor of the new 
Mills Memorial Gymnasium. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., officially 
dedicated its $200,000 addition at a recent “open 
house.” This modern structure consists of three 
floors. The first floor provides adequate space 
for a music room, a_ well-furnished kitchen, and 
a cafeteria, with a seating capacity of one hundred. 
A large kindergarten, a first grade room, a second 
grade room, and a faculty room occupy the second, 
floor. The top floor consists of a library, a science 
laboratory, health room, assistant headmaster’s office 
and a faculty room. 

Generous gifts from friends of the academy made 
possible this new building. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Realizing that turnabout is fair play, the faculty at 
St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., have 
given their students a chance to grade their instructors. 
A questionnaire, developed by the University of 
Missouri, gave the boys a chance to rate their teachers 
in each of twenty-five qualities. Teachers volun- 
teered to distribute the forms to their classes, and 
completed questionnaires became the property of 
the individual teacher. Qualities on which the boys 
judged their instructors included: preparation for 
class, interest in subject, classroom management, 
scholarship, voice, assignments, value of discussion, 
sense of humor, tolerance, personal appearance and 
mannerisms, approachability, stimulus to thinking, 
and others. The boys were delighted with the experi- 
ment, and most of the faculty, after grinning some- 
what wanly at the wisecracks, found their students 
to be honest, helpful, and friendly critics. 

After several experiments, a successful student 
work program has been developed at St. Louis Country 
Day School. The athletic periods for a week im- 
mediately after the football and basketball seasons 
are devoted to work on the school grounds. Younger 
boys wash windows and walls and police the grounds 
for trash, while boys in the upper classes clear brush, 
fill erosion washes, build and paint backstops and 
batting cages, and prepare the track and fields for 
the next season’s sports. Boys brought their own 
tools whenever possible, and fathers in the con- 
tracting business cooperated by lending equipment. 
A full schedule of jobs kept the boys busy and morale 
high, and after the week ended a list of the two or 
three outstanding workers on each of the twenty 
squads was published. 

Forum discussions of controversial topics have 
proved a highly successful way of introducing training 


in public speaking into ninth grade English classes 
at St. Louis Country Day School. Panels of five 
boys are selected to discuss a given topic. One boy 
acts as a moderator while the other four, after re- 
search in the school library, speak on different aspects 
of the subject. The four outstanding speakers re- 
cently presented their forum as an assembly program 
before the entire school. Their subject was “The 
Atomic Bomb,” and the panel discussed nuclear 
fission, the bomb as a military weapon, and the moral 
considerations for and against use of the bomb. 





The Thacher School (Ojai, Calif.) Alumni 
Association has published this March the first issue 
of a 24-page Thacher School Alumni Bulletin. Prior 
to this innovation, all alumni received two issues per 
year of the school’s paper, The Thacher Notes, in 
which alumni news items were incorporated. 

The Bulletin carries an article on current school 
news, but stresses subjects, both past and present, 
and pictures felt to be of particular interest to alumni 
and former teachers. 





The Detroit University School, feels that 
it has something to be proud of in its program of in- 
dustrial education. It is the practice of Wayne 
University in nearby Detroit to send its student 
teachers to the public schools of the city of Detroit 
to have the chance to observe and to “practice- 
teach.” D.U.S. is very pleased that Wayne, a 
public, municipally-owned university, has chosen to 
send students to observe the classes of Samuel Beeler, 
head of its department of industrial education. It 
feels that it is rather interesting that a public in- 
stitution should go to an independent school for a 
part of its teacher-training program. G. Harold 
Silvius, head of industrial education at Wayne, de- 
scribes the D.U.S program as a “model” for work in 
this field and “‘the best that he has seen in operation.” 

The movie “Dust or Destiny?’”’, produced by the 
Moody Bible Institute, was presented this past winter 
at the Detroit University School. A film done in 
beautiful technicolor and with striking photographic 
skill, it dealt with the question of the existence of God 
by depicting many wonders of the natural world. 
Its implied theme might be summarized in the state- 
ment, “There can’t be a watch without a watch- 
maker; there can’t be a created world without a 
Creator.” The boys were very favorably impressed, 
and the movie was highly commended in the school 
newspaper. 





Recent town meetings, held traditionally through- 
out New England each spring, have doubtless re- 
minded many citizens in independent schools of the 
share which their colleagues take in the political 
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affairs of the broader local community. At the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
such an examination revealed that Carroll Rikert, 
Superintendent of Property, had been Moderator 


of the Town of Gill for three years. Charles May- 
berry, supervisor of the school farm, is a member of 
the Finance Committee, and Arthur D. Platt, Assist- 
ant Headmaster, is Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee. Other faculty members serving are: Orville 
E. Mirtz, Fire Warden; Donald E. Westin, Plan- 
ning Committee; and Harry A. Erickson, Waste 
Disposal Committee. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Plans for the operation of a coeducational summer 
school at Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., 
have been announced by Frederick Hackett, head- 
master. The session scheduled to run from June 25 
through August 17 has been approved by the New 
Jersey Department of Education. Edward W. Hatha- 
way has been appointed Director of the Summer 
School. Three types of courses will be offered for 
both boys and girls. They include review credit 
covering normal school subjects from grades five 
through twelve; advance credit for those who wish 
credit for new work in high school courses for grades 
eleven and twelve; and remedial reading for a limited 
number of students who require specialized reading 
assistance. Most members of the faculty of the 
summer school will be from the regular Montclair 
Academy faculty. 





Part-time tutoring and complete courses of study 
in secondary school subjects will be offered in the 1951 
session of the Summer Tutoring School at St. 
Albans School, in Washington, D. C., which will 
run from June 7 to August 15, ten weeks, six days a 
week. John C. Davis, master at St. Albans, who 
will be in charge of the summer school, said that 
arrangements may be made for make-up work by 
students entering late. 





Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., will inaugurate 
a summer school program on July 1, it was announced 
by Donald W. Pierpont, Provost. In commenting 
on the accelerated program at Avon Old Farms, he 
said, “Uncertainty has been called the keyword of 
our times. Uncertainty is devastating to young men. 
An opportunity to bring order out of chaos, to bring 
plan out of confusion, seems essential. Summer 
school offers the boy who can go at an accelerated 
pace the chance to do just that — to bring order out 
of confusion. It seems wise to me, therefore, that 
Avon provide for those boys who are capable of 
doing rapid work an opportunity to advance — and 
without haste to plan for their future.” 





Under the class conference plan, courses will be 
offered in English, French, Spanish, algebra, plane 
geometry, European history, American history, gen- 
eral science, and biology, as well as a special course 
in reading and arithmetic. 

The summer school faculty will be made up of 
experienced Avon Old Farms masters. While there 
will be no formal team sports during the summer 
session, a voluntary athletic program will be super- 
vised by the masters in softball, tennis, golf, and 
riding. 





In answer to annually growing demands Lake 
Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., is inaugurating 
this year a coeducational summer school devoted to 
building basic skills in the “Three R’s.” In conjunction 
with the Reading Service of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, which has operated a reading program at 
Lake Forest Academy this year, a curriculum built 
around reading, English, and mathematics has been 
organized. This summer school, under the auspices 
of a recognized college preparatory school and a 
nationally known professional reading service, will 
be the first of its kind in the Middle West. The 
summer school will be open to boys and girls in grades 
7-12, inclusive, and will operate on a six-day weekly 
schedule from June 21 to August 8. 

All students will be expected to carry three courses, 
usually in the fields of reading, English, and mathe- 
matics. It is assumed that nearly all students will 
do work either in remedial or in developmental read- 
ing, and the balance of the program will be determined 
in accordance with individual needs. For students 
who may wish work in other fields, if there is suff- 
cient demand, work will be offered in foreign lan- 
guages, history, and science. 

A special course offering within the framework 
of the summer school is being made by Richard H. 
Delano, head of the language department. For 
several years Mr. Delano has taught a course in ele- 
mentary Russian in the winter school. He will offer 
the same work this summer to students of any age 
who may be interested. 

The reading instruction provided through the 
Reading Service of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology will be based upon individual reading needs. 
In procedures like those used in the regular school, 
the Reading Service will give each student a thorough 
diagnostic examination of reading skills and related 
factors to determine each student’s strengths and 
deficiencies and his capacity to improve his reading. 
Developmental reading will be taught in small classes 
to those students who can benefit from this kind of 
training, which will include instruction in vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rate. For those students having 


more serious reading deficiencies, individual instruc- 
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tion in remedial work will be arranged. At the end 
of the summer school thorough re-testing of all stu- 
dents will be made. 

Kendall S. Pennypacker, head of the English 
department at Lake Forest Academy, has been 
appointed Director of the Summer School. Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Simpson, Director of the Reading Serv- 
ice, Illinois Institute of Technology and Reading 
Consultant to Lake Forest Academy, will direct the 
reading program. Reading instructors will be Joseph 
T. Logsdon and M. Jean Underwood, both of whom 
represent the Reading Service of Illinois Institute 
of Technology and have been working at Lake 
Forest Academy this year. Hubert H. Riechers, 
head of the mathematics department, and Richard 
H. Delano, head of the language department, will 
also serve on the staff. 





The Wassookeag School-Camp for Boys, Dex- 
ter, Me., will open for its twenty-sixth year on July 1. 
There will be both six and eight-week terms. Lester 
E. May, head of the department of mathematics 
and director of tests and measurements at Peekskill 
Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y., is Director and 
Headmaster of the School-Camp. Students earn 
credits toward school diplomas and college entrance. 
A summer at Wassookeag enables a student to save a 
half-year of school. 





The Salisbury Summer School of Reading and 
English, Salisbury, Conn., will open on July 
5 and close on August 25. The school provides in- 
tensive instruction for boys in remedial, develop- 
mental, and advanced English reading, composition, 
and spelling at the high elementary and complete 
secondary levels. Developmental arithmetic is also 
available. Credit arrangements in mathematics and 
English are available for acceleration this session only. 





The Lindman Summer School, New Milford, 
Conn., will open on July 2 for its eighth summer. It 
will close on September 1. The school caters to boys 
and girls who wish to make up subjects failed during 
the course of the previous year and to those who wish 
to gain extra credits in subjects new to them. Ed- 
ward L. Lindman, of Canterbury School, is the di- 
rector. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Charles Alden Tracy, Headmaster of Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, N. H., from 1905 to 1935, died at his home 
in Amherst, N. H., on January 7, 1951. Mr. Tracy was a gradu- 
ate of Kimball Union in 1893. Bryant Hall, the Silver Gym- 
nasium, Barnes Library, the Albion Lang Pool, and Alden Tracy 
Cottage (the infirmary given by Mr. and Mrs. Tracy in memory 


of their son Alden) all came into being during Mr. Tracy’s ad- 
ministration. Dartmouth College awarded Mr. Tracy an hon- 
orary A.M. degree in 1922. On that occasion President Hopkins 
made the following citation: “Member of that guild whose al- 
truistic effort long made Dartmouth’s name respected in the up- 
building of the New England academies; indefatigable in indus- 
try, constructive in accomplishment, and capable in administra- 
tion; restorer of its early presrige to a long-established New 
Hampshire school, to which you have brought a new material 
prosperity and scholastic reputation.” 





Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was elected President of the Head- 
masters’ Association at their annual meeting in Rye, N. Y., last 
February. 





The Trustees of Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., have 
announced the appointment of Clifford Nichols, Jr., as Head- 
master to succeed Edward M. Clarke, who has resigned as of 
July 1. 

Mr. Nichols, who is the Assistant Headmaster of the Geenr- 
wich Country Day School in Greenwich, Conn., is a graduate of 
Hobart College, and has done graduate work at the University 
of Buffalo. He taught first at the Elmwood-Franklin School in 
Buffalo, and later at the Allendale School in Rochester, N. Y. 
During World War II he was an officer in the Naval Reserve’ 
He is married and has two children, four and eight years of age. 

Warren B. Wadsworth, who has assisted Mr. Clarke for the 
past four years, will continue to serve as Assistant Headmaster. 


Henry B. Poor, assistant to the headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy, Deerfield, Mass., has been named headmaster of the 
Fountain Valley School, college preparatory school for boys 
in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Poor, who will assume his new duties early in July, suc- 
ceeds Francis M. Froelicher, headmaster since the school’s found- 
ing in 1930; C. Dwight Perry, senior master of Fountain Valley, 
has been acting headmaster since December, 1950. 

Mr. Poor was born in Passaic, N. J., and educated at Deer- 
field Academy and Amherst College. Following a year with the 
Bankers Trust Company in New York City, he joined the faculty 
of Deerfield Academy in 1940. For the past six years he has de- 
voted his full time to administrative work as assistant to Dr. 
Frank L. Boyden, the headmaster. 

In addition to his duties at Deerfield Academy, Mr. Poor is 
currently chairman of the annual Northfield Conference for boys 
in preparatory school, chairman of the Deerfield Youth Com- 
mittee, treasurer of the Community Child Care Center, and a 
member of the executive committee of the New England Lawn 
Tennis Association. 

In 1940 Mr. Poor married the former Catherine Hartshorne 
Ross of Newtonville, Mass., a graduate of Cushing Academy 
and Mt. Holyoke College. They have four children. Mr. Poor 
will take up his active duties as headmaster of the Fountain 
Valley School following completion of the academic year at 
Deerfield Academy. 





The appointment of A. Lachlan Reed, presently a member of 
the department of English at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., as Principal of Northrop Collegiate School for Girls of 
Minneapolis, effective August 1, 1951, was announced recently 
by the school’s board of trustees. Mr. Reed, the first man to 
be appointed principal in Northrop’s thirty-six-year history, 
succeeds Ethel Maude Spurr, presently Headmistress of Kim- 
berly School in Montclair, N. J. Ethel Pease, who has been 
acting principal since Miss Spurr’s resignation, will continue in 
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that capacity for the rest of the school year, then become Dean 


of the Upper School. Mrs. Elizabeth Bryan will continue as 
Director of the Lower School. 

The new principal is the son of the late Dr. Cass Arthur Reed, 
President of International College, Smyrna, Turkey. Mr. Reed 
was born in Smyrna and spent his youth there and in the Middle 
East. He is a 1935 graduate of Phillips Academy, and in 1939 
he earned his B.A. at Yale. He has an M.A. from Yale, and at 
present is working on his Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota. 
During World War II he served as assistant naval attaché to the 
U. S. Ambassador to the Governments in Exile, as flag secretary 
to the Commander of Landing Craft and Bases during the 
assault on France in the spring of 1944, and as United States 
Naval Liaison Officer with the French Naval Forces in the 
Caribbean. He holds a commission as a Lieutenant Commander 
in the Naval Reserve. Mr. Reed is married and has three young 
sons. 





The appointment of Lt. Robert H. Newall to the English de- 
partment at Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
was announced today by Major General Milton G. Baker, Super- 
intendent. Lt. Newall has taken up the duties of Remedial 
Reading Instructor. 

Lt. Newall is a native Philadelphian, educated at German- 
town High School. He received both his B.A. and M.A. in 
English from the University of Pennsylvania and did graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. He started his teaching 
career at Brown Preparatory School in Philadelphia and since 
that time also has taught at William and Mary College, the 
University of Maryland, and the U. S. Naval Academy, Anna- 
polis. 

Richard M. Baker, language instructor at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., has had published by the University of California 
Press five studies on Charles Dickens’ unfinished mystery novel, 
Edwin Drood. Mr. Baker’s book, a 195-page critical analysis, is 
entitled The Drood Murder Case. 

Hailed by one reviewer as “‘a new and brilliant critic with a 
new and brilliant book,’’ Mr. Baker does not try to finish Dickens’ 
tale; he is ‘‘a critical analyst, deeply read in source materials, 
firing details like arrows, and supplying an answer to every 
problem.” 

Mr. Baker, a graduate of Harvard, has been a member of 
the Kent faculty since 1927. He currently teaches Latin and 
French, and is the coach of the school Dramatic Society. 

Robert J. Hoyt, a native of New York City, will continue 
with the Apprentice Masters’ Program which was initiated dur- 
ing the first half year between St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., and the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Like 
his predecessor, Mr. Garcia, he will supplement his studies at 
Cambridge with practical experience here, working closely with 
Mr. Burnham, head of the English department. In addition, 
Mr. Hoyt is in charge of a table in the Lower School dining room, 
and plans to help out with coaching in the spring term. 

Mr. Hoyt received his secondary schooling at the Birch 
Wathen School and at the New York Preparatory School. This 
was followed by service during World War II with the Troop 
Carrier Command of the United States Army Air Force in India 
and Burma. Upon his return to civilian life, he studied at the 
University of Vermont, and it was there that he married. Mr. 
Hoyt has also spent a year of graduate work in philosophy and 
psychology at the University of California, Berkeley. He will 
next June receive from Harvard the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching, given jointly by the faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
the Graduate School of Education. 





At a recent chapel exercise, Edward W. Cissel, a master in 
the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., was presented with fare- 
well gifts by the members of the sixth and eighth grades. Mr. 
Cissel reported for duty on March 24 with the Fourth Division 
(Infantry) at Fort Benning, Ga. He is a captain, retaining the 
same rank with which he finished World War II. 





At the suggestion of D. C. Heath and Company, William 
Paxton, head of the English department, and Basil G. Meserve, 
senior master, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., have 
collaborated in a revision of Learning to Write, a well-known 
textbook of English by Reed Smith, late professor of English 
and dean of the Graduate School, University of South Carolina. 
D. C. Heath and Company, having acquired the rights to the 
original Atlantic Monthly Press book published under the same 
title in 1937, announced publication of the revised edition March 
1, 1951. With careful regard for the best in the original edition, 
which has been popular in secondary schools for more than a 
decade, Mr. Paxton and Mr. Meserve have sought to improve 
the general level of the illustrative material. By redividing and 
reorganizing the text, placing the technical matter, such as the 
parts of speech, grammar, punctuation, and spelling, at the end 
of the book, the revision is aimed at getting the student to write 
as soon as possible; and a continuous experience in writing is 
made possible for him in each succeeding chapter. 





The trustees of the Kinkaid School, Houston Texas, have 
announced the appointment of John Hancock Cooper as the new 
headmaster to succeed Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid, who has been head 
of the school since she founded it in 1906. Mrs. Kinkaid will re- 
tire at the end of the current school year, and Mr. Cooper will 
assume his new responsibilities in August. 

Mr. Cooper is the present headmaster of the Keith Country 
Day School in Rockford, Ill., where he has been since 1945, He 
has his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Yale and has taught at the 
Morgan School, Tower Hill School, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Wisconsin previous to his tenure in Rock- 
ford. 

William Kinkaid, son of the founder of the school and princi- 
pal of the high school, has also resigned. Both mother and son 
will be sorely missed by the students, alumni, and friends of the 
Kinkaid School. 

Jesse B. Flansburg, acting chairman of the mathematics de- 
partment at St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as chairman during 1941-52. Before joining St. 
John’s, Mr. Flansburg, a graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire, taught at the Sanborn Seminary, Williston Academy, 
The Blake School, Menlo School and Junior College, and the 
Russell Ranch School. 

William S. McCaskey, Director of Studies at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., is on leave from his office during this spring 
term. In his absence, MacDonald Halsey of the faculty is 
handling the business as acting Director of Studies. 








SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


The Executive Committee of the SEB is making plans 
to hold a regional conference of the Board in San Francisco 
in the spring of 1952. Watch the Butterin for further 
announcements. 

The regular Annual Conference will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, NewYork City, on March 7 and 8. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans! Puan, The Brearley School, New York City 


ANNIVERSARIES CELEBRATED 

The Holton-Arms School and Junior College 
in Washington, D. C., is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year. Founded in 1901 as a small 
tutoring school by Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton and the 
late Carolyn Hough Arms, Holton-Arms has grown 
to have an enrollment of 410, both day and boarding 
pupils, ranging from Kindergarten through Junior 
College, and a faculty numbering close to fifty. 

Though originally owned outright by Mrs. Holton, 
the school was deeded by her to the Board of Trustees 
in 1930, since which time it has been operated on a 
non-profit basis. 

The anniversary celebration will culminate in 
the alumnae reunion to be held at Commencement, 
when the new sports unit will be dedicated. This 
unit, which includes a recreation lounge, a gymnasium, 
dance room, shower and locker facilities, and a hockey 
field, has been completed through the efforts of pa- 
trons, students, alumnae, and faculty over a number 
of years. The large building of modern Georgian 
style, will be called the Jessie Moon Holton Building 
in honor of the founder of the school, who, though 
now retired, has been active for so many years in its 
administration. 

Alumnae are expected to come from all parts of 
the country to attend the reunion and dedication. 





This year Milwaukee-Downer Seminary in 
Milwaukee, Wis., is celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of its charter. 

In 1848, in the same year that Wisconsin became 
a state, a small seminary for young ladies was started 
by Mrs. Lucy Seymour Parsons. By 1880 Mrs. Par- 
sons had become interested in an Educational Plan 
for Women set forth by Catherine Esther Beecher, 
and invited Miss Beecher to come to Milwaukee. 
Miss Beecher accepted and was so persuasive in 
setting forth her ideas that her Plan was adopted 
by the trustees. 

Until 1933 the Seminary and Milwaukee-Downer 
College were one, but in that year the four-year 
college and the secondary schoo! became two separate 
entities. In 1936 a lower school was added when the 
Lake School, formerly Miss Treat’s, was absorbed 
by the Seminary. 

Among the special events of the centennial year 
have been an alumnae day, two parent-teacher 
dinners, one for the upper school and one for the 
lower school, each followed by an address by a dis- 
tinguished and stimulating outside speaker. The 
mothers of girls in the upper school have helped to 


make this year unusually memorable and worth while 
by subscribing to a series of mother-daughter assem- 
blies. Together, mothers and daughters were fas- 
cinated by the skillful hands of a sculptor who pro- 
duced for them a portrait in clay of one of the senior 
girls; or they looked at exquisite slides of master- 
pieces of art as the lecturer led them to a better 
appreciation of the paintings he was flashing on the 
screen. Other fields represented were music and 
modern poetry, with a lecture by the famous author, 
Nora Waln, as the climax of the series. A special 
centennial edition of both the school newspaper and 
the annual formed part of the permanent record of 
the year. One of the most ambitious student pro- 
jects was the writing and production of a cen- 
tennial pageant depicting both serious and humorous 
highlights of the history of the Seminary. 


PARENT-FACULTY PROGRAM 


At their March meeting the members of the Par- 
ents’ Association of The Brimmer and May 
School, Boston, Mass., enjoyed a hilarious pro- 
gram and became better acquainted with each other 
and with the school faculty. 

Parents were invited to school for a buffet supper 
with the Principal and the teachers, and to stay for 
“a program which you will not want to miss.” After 
supper programs were distributed, announcing that 
“extra-curricular activities” were being offered and 
inviting all to participate. Each parent and teacher 
joined the group of his choice and after a short organi- 
zation period all the groups assembled in the gym 
for a combined performance. 

The “‘activities” offered were: Glee Club and Or- 
chestra; Modern and Folk Dancing; Current Events 
Forum; Radio Broadcasting; and Lower School 
Assembly. For these a committee of parents and 
teachers had done some planning. A father who is 
Educational Director for a radio broadcasting com- 
pany wrote a script and brought a microphone. The 
Lower School Assembly was planned by mothers of 
younger children as a take-off on the programs in 
which they had watched their children participate. 

Fathers waxed eloquent in debating the merits 
of clam chowder with or without tomatoes; limbering 
up exercises for modern dance banished shoes and 
dignified reserve; while the commercials and sound 
effects in the radio broadcast convulsed the audience 
and revealed unsuspected resourcefulness in the actors. 

When the party was over everyone agreed that a 
bit of nonsense and the committee work involved in 
planning the program had added noticeably to mutual 
understanding and friendliness. 
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SPRING PROGRAM OF TRIPS 


The spring program of trips at Laurel School 
in Cleveland was well under way before spring vaca- 
tion. The biology classes spent a most profitable 
afternoon at the Cleveland Health Museum, and 
the art classes attended the current exhibit of paint- 
ings by Modigliani and Soutine being shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. A group of 
twenty-five eighth-graders spent four days of their 
vacation in Washington under the direction of two 
members of the faculty. Members of the Junior 
Council on World Affairs participated in the model 
United Nations Assembly, held at Western Reserve 
University for high school students from Greater 
Cleveland. The schedule of local trips taken by 
classes from all departments of the school reached 
the peak for the academic year during April and May, 


The fine arts departments are unusually busy 
this spring. The art studio has been reorganized 
to make room for a very complete workshop of a 
well-known ceramic artist of Cleveland, Mrs. Alfred 
Howell. This purchase includes a kiln, a potter’s 
wheel, glazes, and all types of equipment needed 
in this new field of art instruction. On April 1 the 
head of the art department, Janet Moore, gave a 
lecture at the Cleveland Museum of Art on “New 
Artists of New England.” Miss Moore discussed 
the background of earlier artists in the Boston area 
before analyzing the work of contemporary painters. 
The talk was amply illustrated by colored as well as 
black and white slides. 

A delightful and unusual program was presented 
on March 8 by the combined members of the music 
department. Ethel Orpen, instructor of vocal music, 
was the soloist. After a group of seventeenth cen- 
tury lyrics by the soloist, the Laurel choir joined 
Miss Orpen in presenting a musical setting by De- 
bussy for The Blessed Damozel. The beautiful 
accompaniment of harp and piano by members of 
the music faculty made this a memorable concert. 

The Laurel Modern Dance Club was asked to 
present a program on May 13 at the Museum of Art. 
Mrs. Miriam McCollom, dance instructor, planned 
a varied concert which included favorite numbers 
from Alice in Wonderland, a Bach suite and a new 
work to music by Mossolov depicting a steel foundry. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Haviland Nelson, former Secondary Education 
Board Representative of the Agnes Irwin School, 
Philadelphia, has recently returned from travel on 
the Fanny Workman Fellowship of Bryn Mawr 
College, and will resume her duties as head of the 
Latin department next year. 





The drive for the Helen Hope Dechert Memorial 
Fund to enlarge the gymnasium and to build new 
science laboratories and a new dining and kitchen 
wing is well under way. Construction is expected 
to begin as soon as school is out in June. 





As a result of discussions following regional re- 
ligious conferences attended by students of the 
Vail-Deane School, of Elizabeth, N. J., the student 
body requested the Guidance Committee, composed 
of student and faculty members, to invite rep- 
resentatives of the three major religious groups 
in the area to discuss the differences as well 
as the similarities of their respective religions. Each 
meeting included a question and answer period and 
after the series was completed, discussions in class 
groups were held. The speakers showed interest 
in following up their talks by inviting the girls to 
visit their churches and to attend services. 





At the Girls Latin School of Chicago this year 
there has been so much going forth to see the wonders 
of the world, in so many directions, that we feel like 
the Place de l’Etoile. Or, since we always come back 
to Latin, perhaps we should set up a Golden Mile- 
stone in the courtyard, as they did in ancient Rome. 
It was two-way traffic, also. Even the National 
Association of Principals of Girls’ Schools met in 
Chicago this winter, and rode to lunch with us in our 
new bus. 

This vehicle, so big and blue, was raised by the 
efforts of our parent-faculty organization, which cele- 
brated its second anniversary with a second movie 
benefit. At this not only Latinites, but some 250 
other Chicago children, who don’t get to the movies 
very often, had a wonderful time. The door prize 
was a Weimaraner puppy. The P.F.O. ran other 
parties, too, including an evening meeting at which 
we thrashed out the affairs of the universe with Louise 
Leonard Wright, Director of the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. The P.F.O. repeated its Library 
Guidance talks on getting children next to books 
which will stretch their minds, gave the faculty a 
party, complete with corsages, and even produced 
magnificent Louis XV costumes for the annual seventh 
grade play. This year they have written a drama en- 
titled “Out of a Royal Past,” based on their visits to 
the Viennese pictures. It ranges all the way from 
Vienna to Notre Dame, from Julius Caesar to La- 
fayette, salted well from the Benvenuto Cellini salt- 
cellar. 

That new bus likewise carried the school from pri- 
maries to seniors on continuous excursions. Our 
youngest saw the cows at Mellody Farm. That was 
a real field trip. The rest varied the Museum of Sci- 
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ence and Industry, which has almost everything see- 
able, the Chicago Historical Society, Biology at the 
Lincoln Park Zoo, with endless games, hockey, basket- 
ball, from South Side to North, and all the way to 
Milwaukee. On this occasion the North Shore All 
School Girl Hockey Team shared our equipage with 
our proud members of both teams. The first two 
classes of the Junior High School crowded in for the 
D’Oyle Carte. This spring they are giving the 
“Mikado.” 

Other dramas of far places were the freshmen’s 
Chinese epic “The Stolen Prince,” the sophomores’ 
“Our Hearts were Young and Gay,” The juniors’ 


“Alice in Wonderland,” complete with a charming 
dormouse, and frequent primary productions cul- 
minating in a vibrating puppet show. Paris was 
highly featured since the final French performance 
included Pagnol’s ‘“Topaze” for the seniors. 

Proceeds from many of these, including the Middle 
School Country Fair, not only again fed Dutch Nelly, 
took care of some half dozen other good works, but 
provided the library with a dictionary, 1951 vintage, 
almost as big as the bus, and even more inclusive. 
Speaking of the bus, next time you come to Chicago, 
we'd delight in taking you to ride. 

— IsaBELLE LAWRENCE. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. WERNER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


STRUCTURAL ARITHMETIC 


Interested in new and better methods, several 
of the staff at The Junior School, West Hartford, 
Conn., read and became very enthusiastic about a 
book called Children Discover Arithmetic, by Caroline 
Stern (Harper & Brothers). This book presented 
a completely different approach to beginning num- 
bers which caused us eagerly to await the marketing 
of the materials developed by Miss Stern for class- 
room use. 

The devices known as the Counting Board, Pattern 
Boards, Unit Box, and Number Cases and their uses 
will not be described in this short space. However 
their underlying principle of measuring instead of 
counting unstructured groups to discover arithmetical 
concepts is a marvel of simplicity and logic. A 
paragraph from Miss Stern’s preface tells us: “The 
course in Structural Arithmetic consists of a sequence 
of experiments in which the teacher presents the new 
number materials. Instead of developing the first 
number concepts by counting the elements of un- 
structured groups of objects, the child works with 
clear structures that show him from the start the 
relations between the numbers of our number system. 
Our devices differ from other materials used to make 
numbers concrete; the child’s experiments with our 
materials are based on measurement, which intro- 
duces the basic mathematical concepts at the very 
start of the child’s number work.” ! 

Although Structural Arithmetic is of inestimable 
value as remedial material with older children its 
primary function is to enable very little children to 
discover arithmetical concepts for themselves and 
even before they know number names — the ideal 
and infrequent practice. This feature coupled with 
the obvious advantage of self-correction of mistakes 





leading to the final correct solution makes it unique 
among methods. 

This year at Junior School we have begun to use 
Structural Arithmetic in the Nursery (four year olds), 
Kindergarten, First, and Second Grades. It is too 
soon to draw any conclusions as to results. Suffice 
it to say that it has been popular with all the children 
and with the teachers, one of whom reports that in 
watching the slowness or speed with which a child 
manipulates the blocks she has the nearest equi- 
valent to a look right inside the head and into the 
mental processes. —L. June BILitincHam. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
A magazine article concerning the life of a typical 
student at St. Thomas Choir School, New York 
City, appeared in the March issue of Music Fournal. 
The article written by S. Turner Jones is entitled 
“Saints and Singers” and includes pictures of St. 
Thomas boys at work and at play. 





The Summit School in Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary in June. A special 
anniversary supplement of the regular June edition 
of the News will bring to alumni, parents, friends, 
and students, the story of the school’s growth. 





The middle grades of Laurel School, in 
Cleveland have recently participated in two unusual 
experiences, both connected with their art classes. 
The fifth grade presented a Chinese play as the final 
expression of their new understanding of China 
through their social studies program. This play, 
secured through the United China Relief, was pre- 
sented in traditional Chinese style with the property 
man carrying on stage necessary articles at the mo_ 


1 Children Discover Arithmetic by Catherine Stern (Harper & Brothers) page xxiii. 
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ment of use. The stage set, as well as the properties, 
was planned and executed by the pupils in their art 
classes. After the performance, several actors posed 
in costume for the advanced students of figure draw- 


ing in the Upper School studio. This Chinese play 
was most beautifully presented with such sincere 
feeling and artistry in every detail that a very real 
and moving atmosphere was created by the young 
actors. 

After a trip to the Cleveland Museum of Art 
the sixth grade students had a discussion period about 
their impressions of the pictures by Modigliani and 
Soutine which they had seen. Selecting two from 
the class to present their thoughts about this exhibit, 
the students planned with the art instructor a fif- 
teen-minute radio broadcast for Sunday morn- 
ing, March 4, on a local station. This three way 
conversation on the air gave the children’s views 
of this current exhibit and brought out their reactions 
to such contrasting periods in art as the Renaissance, 
which had previously been studied, and the modern 
paintings by Soutine and Modigliani. These youth- 
ful comments were judged astute and stimulating 
by many adults who listened to the broadcast. 





The Detroit Country Day School announces 
the completion, on May 1, of the first unit 
in a development program designed to improve its 
educational effectiveness. Specifically, it will: (1) 
make available a larger area for activities of the 
kindergarten; (2) separate the coeducational lower 
school from the upper school, which is exclusively for 





boys; (3) provide a more functional, combined study 
hall and library; (4) facilitate the use of visual aids; 
(5) expand locker room and shower facilities; and, 
(6) furnish more adequate and up-to-date science 
lecture room and laboratories. The unit represents 
the fulfilment of the first five goals of this program. 





The Pathé News has recently made a sound film 
of the boys in the Cathedral Choir School, New 
York City, singing Easter Hymns in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. This film, which was made 
for the State Department, will be part of a larger 
picture to be shown exclusively overseas as a part 
of the program to acquaint other nations with the 
American way of life, and to create better inter- 
national understanding. 





The Searing Tutoring Schools of New York 
City and Bedford Hills have enlarged their field of 
individual instruction of day students by the addi- 
tion of a boarding department in the Bedford Hills 
school. A limited number of pupils are provided 
with the atmosphere of a home while being tutored 
in any required subjects. 





After eight years of operating a summer camp 
for children (seven to thirteen years old), the 
Ojai Valley School, Ojai, Calif., will this year con- 
duct a summer program combining the camp activi- 
ties with a remedial and tutoring program. The 
headmaster of the school, Wallace Burr, will direct 
the summer school program. 


REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


The Secondary Education Board has established 
a Repository of Literature on the Independent School 
in the Library of The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. Contributions to this Repository are urgently 
solicited. Kinds of material desired are: books, in- 
cluding books about schools and school histories; 
articles; special statements from schools (not school 
catalogues) if the statements have to do with 
educational policies and aims. 

The SEB gratefully acknowledges the following 
gifts, which make up the Repository at present: 


Presented by The Lawrenceville School 


History oF THE LAWRENCEVILLE ScHooL, 1810-1935 — 
Mulford 


Tue Varmint — O, Johnson 


In Derense oF Democracy — Johnson, ed. (addresses 
delivered at the school) 


A Man’s Reacu — Johnson, ed. (addresses : delivered at 
the school) 


Return TO FREEDOM — Johnson, ed. (addresses delivered 
at the school) 
Men or Tomorrow — Johnson, ed. (addresses delivered 
at the school) 
Presented by The Packer Collegiate Institute 
EpvucaTION AND THE FaitH oF America (addresses given 
during the school’s Centennial Celebration) 
A Lone Way Forwarp, THE First HuNnpRED YEARS OF 
Packer Co.ceaiaTE Institute — Nickerson 
Presented by The Lincoln School of Providence 
Tue Lincoin Scuoor Cvs (a leaflet) 
Presented by Esther Osgood 
Our INDEPENDENT Scuoo_ts — Chamberlain 
Mitton Acapemy, 1798-1948 — Hale 


Presented by the National Preparatory School Committee 
InrormaTION Services Nos, 21-24 
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Presented by The Webb School of California 
“Sawney” Wess — Webb (a reprint) 
Wess ScHoor 1n CELEBRATION OF ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


Presented by the National Council of Independent Schools 
Reports (complete) 


Presented by Girard College 
History or Girarp Co_itece — Herrick 
STEPHEN GrirarD, Founper — Herrick 
Grirarp Witt Case 
Tue Lire anp Times or STEPHEN GirARD — McMaster 
Broruers or Girarp — Odgers 
Grrarp Co.iece: Its SEMICENTENNIAL, 1848-1898 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GIRARD COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 
ANNUAL REPoRTs OF THE PRESIDENT, 1945-1949 
Tue Girarp CoL_eGe ProGram 
THe CENTENNIAL BrRocHURE 


CENTENNIAL PAMPHLETS 

Restiess Asnes — Horner 

StepHen Girarp (1750-1831) —A Proposat ror Post- 
HUMOUS AwarRD (address) — Diemand 

FirteEEN Hunprep Looxine On — Odgers 

Grrarpv Co.titece Cuapet — Herrick 

Tue Hayoca CommMENTATOR (issue of May 1948) 

Tue Grrarp Estate 

Tue Saturpay Evenine Post (issue of December 13, 1947) 

Miscellaneous Acquisitions 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.vetin, 1941-1950 (bound) 

Frank Tak Asovut Private Scuoots — Marquand, Jr. 
(Reprint from Cosmopolitan) 

State Mownopouists vs. Free Scuoots — Smith 
print from School and Society) 

Tue Case FOR Private ScHoots — Gummere (Reprint 


(Re- 


from Changing Times) 


TWO SUMMER MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


The Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England will sponsor a third Institute for Teach- 
ers of Mathematics this summer from August 23 
through August 29. The Institute will be held at 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Mathe- 
matics teachers from any part of the country are 
welcome to attend. 

The response to the 1949 Institute and the 1950 
Institute has been most enthusiastic. The Institute 
affords mathematics teachers opportunity to discuss 
their subject with other men and women in the field, 
renew contact with sources of inspiration and en- 
thusiasm, strengthen their confidence in the methods 
they are using, and enjoy pleasant associations. 
Teachers of mathematics in elementary schocls, 
junior high schools, secondary schools, and colleges 
will all find features of special interest. There will 
be talks, discussions, and study groups, as well as a 
Mathematics Laboratory, and interesting exhibits 
of aids to the teaching of mathematics. 

There will be a registration fee of $10.00 for each 
person attending the Institute. Registration fee for 
each member of a participant’s family living on cam- 
pus but not attending the meeting is $1.00. The 
rate for room and board will be $5.00 per day per 
person. 

For a copy of the program and detailed information, 
write to: 

InstiruTE For TEAcHERS Or MATHEMATICS 
Newton High School 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


SUMMER CONFERENCE OF CHEMISTRY 
TEACHERS 

The New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers, an NSTA affiliate, is holding its Thirteenth 
Summer Conference at Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I., from August 20 through August 25. 

A varied program of about fifteen speakers will 
include the following: a symposium on teaching 
chemistry, with emphasis on science in general educa- 
tion; a workshop on pupil participation in chemical 
demonstrations as a classroom project. 

Each year more teachers from all parts of the 
country are attending these conferences and bringing 
their families. This year participants will have a 
chance to enjoy the new science building of the college. 





NEW ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 

During February an Association of Independent Schools of 
the Greater Washington Area was formed, with Carle O. Warren, 
Headmaster of The Warren School, President; Canon Charles 
Martin of St. Albans School, Vice-President; Carol Preston, 
Headmistress of Potomac School, Secretary; Sallie Lurton, Head- 
mistress of Holton Arms School and Robert S. Lyle, Headmaster 
of Sidwell Friends School, Members-at-large. 

The purposes of the Association are to promote professional 
standards and to further matters of common interest to all inde- 
pendent schools and their teachers. The membership is com- 
posed of those schools of the greater Washington area which have 
classes at least through the second grade. 

The Association plans to have two meetings yearly. The 
first meeting of 1951 was held in April at St. Albans School, At 
this time three or four school representatives participated in a 
discussion of problems facing independent schools of today. The 
fall meeting is scheduled for October at Sidwell Friends School. 
There will be a series of discussions led by teachers on subjects 
relative to their particular fields of teaching. 
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THE CASE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


By Joun F, GuMMERE 


This article by Dr. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board, is reprinted, with permission, from Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, July 


1950. Dr. Gummere wrote it as a reply to an earlier article in that magazine entitled ‘Private Schools: Snob Factories?” 


were mailed to member schools in October. 


I 
T is easy to find fault with schools. A number of 
| articles in recent publication have been picking 

away at the public schools; the April issue of 
Changing Times inquired as to whether private 
schools were “snob factories.” Yet little can be 
gained from generalizations or from discussing any 
schools as a group. Therefore, just as Walter Saul 
described the accomplishments of the Philadelphia 
public schools in The Saturday Evening Post, so I 
shall here describe the aims and achievements of a 
number of independent schools. 

First let us define the snob. He is seen everywhere; 
he is prolific and despicable and can be heard sneering 
at the rich just because they are rich, or at the poor 
just because they are poor. He is by no means a 
creature of any particular kind of school, but only of a 
mean mentality and a nasty nature. It is idle to 
attempt to define his habitat, for he is everywhere. 

Many people and many organizations are afflicted 
with the false charge of snobbery because the differ- 
ence between snobbery and decent standards is often 
not apparent to some people. 

Some will call you a snob if you shave every day, 
or shine your shoes. To others you are a snob if, as 
part of the audience at a radio show, you do not 
applaud the miserable inanities of a performer or the 
failure of some contestant to say anything. The 
crowd applauds as directed; any standard which 
differs from the mediocre is suspect. 

And so generalized objection to the independent 
school sometimes arises from the mistaking of stand- 
ards for exclusiveness. More often, it springs from 
ignorance of the facts. 

The truth is that the vast majority of parents send 
their children to independent schools because they 
want to get the best possible education for them. This 
is no reflection on the public schools. By their very 
nature and limitations they cannot do as much as 
they would like to do. As we look at these things, let 
us consider how advantageous it would be if they 
could be done in every school. 


II 


The smaller classes of the independent school 
obviously make for better teaching and closer atten- 
tion to the individual’s needs. The extensive super- 
vision (24 hours a day for boarding schools, all day 


Reprints 


long for country-day schools) provides sports and 
other activities under skilled leadership. 


The public school is forced to be exclusive; it can 
draw students only from its own district. The 
boarding school draws from many parts of the country 
and from abroad, while the country-day school in- 
cludes students from a wide area and often has foreign 
students who live with the families of patrons of the 
schools. Many a country-day pupil travels 20 or 30 
miles a day to attend the school of his choice. 

The independent school enrolment is cosmopolitan. 
Financial aid is given to enable good students from 
families of moderate means to attend. In 1945, 107 
schools gave more than $1,685,000 to help 4,800 
pupils. The children of teachers, preachers, bus 
drivers, caretakers and police officers are getting the 
benefit of the best education these schools can give. 
For years Negroes have been enrolled in many of these 
schools. The atmosphere of the school often cures 
cases of snobbery, and dozens of examples could be 
offered in any year to show that pupils from families 
with no pretense whatever to wealth or social position 
have been voted high office. The principal concern 
today is to find more funds to enable more talented 
pupils to attend. 

The independent schools are incorporated as non- 
profit; the majority are set up to provide training for 
post-secondary education. They supply the kind of 
“technical” school for the scholastically able which 
many large city systems have set up for a difterent 
group in their vocational high schools. 

Independent schools are contributing in many 
ways to public education and to community enter- 
prises. A school in St. Louis conducted educational 
forums open to all; they drew an attendance of 900. 
An Ohio school sponsored a Student-Council Con- 
ference for public and private schools. Two Con- 
necticut schools operate adult education programs for 
their communities. A school in New York offers a 
week of free camping on its grounds to 25 children 
each year. Two schools in Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, set up a Schools Community Council to which 
all the schools of the neighborhood, regardless of type, 
belong. 

When the state of Pennsylvania had no way to 
regulate nonpublic elementary schools and kinder- 
gartens, independent school authorities worked closely 
with officials of the State Department of Public In- 
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struction. 
legislation, and the establishment of the Pennsylvania 


The result was the passing of suitable 


Association of Private Academic Schools. This ap- 
proved accrediting body assumes responsibility for 
examining schools which seek state approval. 

It was a Friends’ school in Wilmington, Del., 
which first dared to defy discrimination and play an 
athletic contest with a Negro school. This courageous 
and enlightened act opened the way for athletic rela- 
tions for a school which had been the victim of the 
Jim Crow principle. 

Through the two national organizations, the 
Secondary Education Board and the National Council 
of Independent Schools, the independent schools are 
kept informed of such matters. 


III 


One great advantage of the independent school is 
its independence. A change in curriculum, an altera- 
tion of schedule, the adoption of newer textbooks, the 
selection of teachers — all may proceed without delay 
and red tape. Every member of the staff of such a 
school must assume individual responsibility. 

The school cannot survive (and should not) if it 
does not offer opportunities in return for tuition which 
are better than those the public school offers in return 
for taxes. Errors and shortcomings cannot be passed 
up to higher echelons; all the authority you need is 
right on the spot. Closer touch with the pupils is the 
privilege of both administrators and teachers. 

Individualism is essential in the independent 
school. Those who believe in the importance of this 
attribute of our society find in this kind of school an 
admirable illustration of free choice. Government 
control and regimentation do not reach this far, and 
responsibility for every phase of the school program 
rests immediately upon the school staff and trustees. 
In an excellent essay on individualism, Lewis O. 


Anderson warns against “the erosion of individual- 
ism” which “‘means erosion of the moral order.” 

Some independent schools are denominational 
(though most of these include pupils of other religious 
connections), others are not. Yet in most of them 
religious instruction plays an important part. The 
problem which plagues the public school does not 
arise, and the kind of moral and ethical training which 
the thoughtful family wants for its children can be 
given to them at school as well as at home and in 
church. 

A great many independent schools have a long 
and honorable tradition. It is characteristic of them 
to emphasize the obligations incurred by their present 
students in view of the achievements of the past. Just 
as it is in no way snobbish to teach a reverence for the 
greatest of our American patriots, a reverence which 
should be felt by anyone who calls himself a loyal 
citizen, so it is in no way snobbish to teach loyalty to 
a great school and to emphasize the services and 
achievements of its alumni. This kind of thing is an 
integral part of the independent school; the emphasis 
is on the responsibilities of belonging to the student 
body, not on any unfounded sense of “superiority.” 

Thus we see that in the independent schools which 
are truly representative of the best of their type, we 
find certain generally shared characteristics: small 
classes, close association of students and faculty, 
widely diversified student body (including foreign 
students), financial aid to families of moderate income, 
freedom to change courses and to conduct educational 
experiments. 

These, together with religious instruction and an 
emphasis on individualism and individual responsi- 
bility, and an obligation to the community as a whole, 
are the advantages which a parent seeks for his 
children in the independent school. These schools, 
moreover, are constantly seeking ways to do more for 
their pupils and for education in general. 








1952. 








PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 7 and 8, 
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FROM OUR READERS 


ON TEACHING GRAMMAR AND 
OTHER MATTERS! 


To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


From the days of Colet and Erasmus till the late 
nineteenth century, the teaching of English Grammar 
was based on that of Latin Grammar; so much so 
that Latinists often argued that to teach the former 
at all was a waste of time that could be more profitably 
employed in the study of Latin. For some years 
now, teachers of English have rebelled against the 
old practice, pointing out fundamental differences 
between the grammatical requirements of an in- 
flected and an uninflected language. Apparently, 
the Latin brigade have just caught on, for they are 
now warning the rest of us that we are in for some 
nasty shocks when we make the great discovery our- 
selves. I think we shall take these shocks calmly, 
but we may not be so calm about the corollary, which 
bears a suspicious resemblance to the old line of 
argument. Let me explain. 

The latest doctrine runs something like this: 
The meaning of a Latin sentence derives from the 
inflexions of the words, which may be in any order. 
Ergo, you must study grammar — subject in the 
nominative, direct object in the accusative, etc. But 
an English sentence depends on the order of the words 
— subject, verb, object, etc., and, since there are 
hardly any inflexions, why bother with cases? Mean- 
ing being simply a matter of vocabulary, which any 
good dictionary will supply, why bother with sen- 
tence structure? In short, we can dispense with 
grammar and syntax altogether, we are charitably 
informed. Charity enters in at the door and gram- 
mar flies out of the window! 

It should hardly be necessary to point out the 
fallacy in the ‘word order’ theory. In all but the 
simplest prose passages, there are almost as many 
breaches of the rule as observances. And when we 
come to Milton, we find the rule even honored in the 
breach. But what does that matter, we are asked, 
if we comprehend the meaning? Who cares if we 
fail to master the structure of a complex sentence? 


1 Thoughts after attending the Latin section of the recent SEB Annual Conference. 


Well, many of us drive a car without understanding 
the mechanism, but we still think it better if we do 
understand it. Or perhaps our protest is just sour 
grapes. We teachers of English had a hard fight 
to win our battle of the grammars, and now they 
want to deprive us a second time of our ewe lamb. 
In the old days we were not allowed to teach English 
Grammar because it was the same as Latin Grammar; 
now we are not allowed to teach it because it is un- 
necessary. This is Morton’s Fork with a vengeance! 


One of the ‘shocks’ referred to above was the 
impending acceptance by all but the most diehard 
grammarians of “It’s me” for “It’s I.” The truth 
is that this usage (which, incidentally, we have long 
since accepted), together with the split infinitive, 
the sentence ending with a preposition, the use of 
‘none’ with a plural verb, and other such burning 
questions which are generally supposed to raise our 
blood pressure are the merest /rivia of our subject. 
Teachers of English are, or should be, concerned 
with accurate language, clarity of expression, and 
sinewy prose. At the same time they condemn the 
cliché, the hackneyed phrase, the circumlocution, 
the ‘elegant variation,’ for these are the deadly sins. 
But we are discouraged when we read in the S.E.B. 
English III examination, “To what does the writer 
compare the hens? To what does the author compare 
the ducklings?” (Italics mine.) But how are we 
to feel when we read an article in the February 
BuLLETIN on the requirements for College English, 
the first of which we are told is clarity, an article which 
teems with the above-named sins, as flaccid in style 
as it is foggy in thought? These are hard words, 
but an educational magazine should require hard 
standards. Perhaps the worst offence against truth 
was the false distinction drawn between ‘practical’ 
and ‘literary’ prose. I wonder if the author has read 
Hamlet’s Advice to the Players. Was there ever a 
finer passage as literature, or a more practical for its 
purpose? 

Sincerely yours, 
— Humpnrey L. G. Fry, 
St. Bernard’s School, 
New York City. 


Please see page 5, 
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WHAT IS THE S.E.B.? 





The Secondary Education Board is a national association of independent secondary and 
elementary schools. Its purpose is to satisfy the expressed or implied educational needs of such 
schools through the cooperative endeavor of the group membership. The Board supplies the 
means by which independent schools all over the country can cooperate in any activities which 
appeal to the majority. A unique feature of this organization is that in its affairs teachers have 


as influential a voice as headmasters and headmistresses. It aims to serve the school as a whole: 


teachers, pupils, administration. 


Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide school, elementary 
or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal year begins on March the first. Schools 


in the far west are eligible for associate membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. 


Information and application blanks may be secured from the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. §$ .45 each $ .40 
rt ce dneeeabesbeeeneves eee 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
i iv cidianenebbine dein keee dae aekseneked aren .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
ES oie at ob trace os She sede eS eee adeeb ehewe AS .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 £05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
SE | ee er eer ree .05 .05 
i ow car le wh a Sh ate msn 05 .05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
aa a Oe Aad ol ad weae ene 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .75 per 
Se | er re subscription subscription 
POU GN DON TURD oon enc cee cesdeeceecssccwiscnes 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................00cee eee 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................0.200e0e- .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... 02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Garvey OF DEodern LAmguAges ... . 5. ccc escccseccccsceees .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............0ececceeeeees 25 .20 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 ................. 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
EE Ce Dat oht RAE C Als iran eile ke ahowuinkeaue-wG wae nie .10 08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
I CD sina paw ceusesesede<ndénweswon 6 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
ect nk Cat aehandeeekiaweeeancane .20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ...............005: 40 30 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
a Aan MAA SKK ae NORE aN am eek —- - a6 |CUm- 
RENEE eer ra a RINE ae Ree ne No Charge 
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Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


THREE NEW VINYLITE RECORDS 
AT $2.00 EACH: 


(C0 Introduction to pronunciation for student response. 


CD Present active indicative, four conjugations, drilled 
and teste 


o — “ee minutes of First Oration dramatically done 
n Latin and in parallel English phrasing. 


1ST YEAR RECORDINGS VINYLITE 


00 1. «) The subject, direct object, and predicate 
noun in Englis' 
b) The subject, ‘direct object, and predicate 
noun in Latin 
2.4 Rt First declension case-use-ending drill 
b ene tense, Active voice, First conjuge- 


0 
w 


Second declension, neuter 


8 Seed declension, masculine 
— tense, Passive voice, First conjuge- 


Oo 


b) Sum in the Present, Imperfect, and Future 
Tenses 
5. @) Hic - haec - hoc 
b) Iile - illa - illud 
. &) Imperfect tense, Active voice, all conjuga- 
tions 
b) Future tense, Active voice, all conjugations 
a) Grammar test for the first half year 
b) Test on quis, is, hic, and ille in use 
&) Third declension, masculine and feminine 
b) Third declension adjectives, two termina- 
tions 
. &) Perfect tense, Active voice, all verbs 
b) Perfect tense, Passive voice, all verbs 
DD 10. a) Drill on forms of €20, tu, sui 
b) Test on use of ego, tu, sui, is, and qui 
. @) Reguler comparison of adjectives 
Regular comparison of adverbs 
Grammar test for the First Year 
Zs) Continued 





YEAR RECORDINGS VINYLITE 


OO 1) A—Reading Montiatery | te The Second Year 
Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch's 1 
B—Reading Vocabulary For The Second Year 
k. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 5-8)* 
2) A—Reading Vocebulery Fo ww The Second Year 
Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 9-13)* 
B—Readin Vocabulary For he Second Year 
Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 14-19)* 


0) 3) A—Reading Vocabulary For The Second Year 
Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 20-28)* 
B—Reading Vocabulary For The Second Year 
Bk. esar, Ch’s 29-41)* 
Oo 4A— eading Vocabulary For The Second Year 
Bk. 1. Caesar, Ch’s 42-54)* 
B— eading Vocabulary For The Second Year 
esar, Beyond » 
*Arranged in order of first occurrence. 
OO 5) A—New York State Mastery List, English to 
Latin (ab-eo 
B—New York State Mastery List, English to 
Latin (eques-mille)* 
O 6) A—New York State Mastery List, English to 
Latin (mitto-propter)* 
B—New York State Mastery List, English to 
Letin (pugno-vulnus)* 
a from English to Latin, alphabeti- 
O 7) A—Drill on Second Year Adjective-Noun 
ombinations. 
B—Drill on Second Year Adjective-Noun 
mbinations. 
OO 8) A—Drill on Subjunctive Tense Forms, Third 
Singular, Active. 


B—Drill on Subjunctive Tense Forms, By 
Sequences, Active and Passive* 
*Third Persons Singuler, Present-Perfect, 
Imperfect-Pluperfect. 


RICHARD H. WALKER 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, New York 





Instructional Records 


Priced at $2.00 per record—78 R.P.M. 
OO 9 A—Explenetion of Seven Basic Uses Of The 


Subjunctive Mode. 
B—Drill On Identifying Seven Basic Uses From 
English Sentences. 
(0 10) A—Explanetion And Drill In English On 
ndirect Statement. 
-—— in Translating Into Latin Subject 
Accusative and Infinitive. 
(1 11) A—Drill on the Twenty-Nine Third Conjuge- 
tion Verbs on the Second Year Mastery 
List. Repetition of Principal Parts. 
B—Drill on the jincinn Parts of First, Second, 
Fourth, and | en ar Verbs on the Second 
Year Mastery L ist. 
C1 12) A—Test on the Syntactical Principles Common 
to the Second Year. 
B—Test on the Syntactical Principles of the 
Second Year (cont.) 








Cut to your Order 
Unbreakable, Durable 
Alll cut-to-order records are priced 
at $3.00 
Allow one week for delivery 


1ST YEAR RECORDS 
All records are two sides, a-b) 


0 a) English tenses of “‘call’’, unison 
> | Identifying for tense and voice 
4) Unison review of active tenses, 
b) of all four conjugations 
0D a) Test, 1st singuler, active, all conjugations and 


sum 
b} Test, 2nd person, active, etc. 
(CD a) Test, possible forms given root plus personal 
e 


ing 
b) Unison perpetual motion in verbal endings for 
tenses 
oO 8 Test on four conjugations, active 
b) and passive, Eat to Latin 
Oa : Test, First conjugation, active, passive 
b) English to Latin, Latin to English 
oO $} Test, First and Second declensions, vocatives 
b) Test, hic, ille, qui with First, Second declensions 
0 a) Test, noun-adjective combinations, three de- 
clensions 
b) Test, First conjugation, active, passive, impera- 


tives 
C0 a) Rules for the first half year drilled 
b) Rules for the first half year tested 


DO a) Test, all genitives regular, including * “jus” types 
b) Test, all datives singular, including “i” types 
Oa $3 Test, all ablatives singular, all types 
Test, all genitive, plural, including “i’’ stems 


4) Participles, explanation, drill, meaning 
b) Infinitives, explanation, drill, meaning 

DO a) Test on derivations from given English 
b) definition to Latin derivative 


2ND YEAR CUT-TO-ORDER 


(C a) Indicative review, First conjugation synopsis, 
active, passive 
b) sonenes drill on First conjugation subjunctive 
lorms 
0 a) Indicative review, Second conjugation synopsis, 
active, passive 
b) Original drill on Second conjugation subjunc- 
tive, with “ut’’ and “cum 


C0 a) Indicative review Third conjugation synopsis 
active, passive 
b) Original. drill, Third conjugetion subjunctive, 
with “ut’’ and “cum” 
0 a) Indicative review Fourth conjugation synopsis, 
active passive 
b) Original drill, Fourth conjugation subjunctives, 


ut” and “cum 
(0 a) Secondary drill, all conjugations, active, passive, 
b) From given first principal part 
8) Unison repetitive verbal terminations drill 
b) All subjunctives, active and passive 
(C0 a) Drill on Five Famous Irregular verbs, eo, pos- 
sum, fero, volo, nolo 
b) Indicative and subjunctive 
DC a) Possible verb forms of Ficst conjugation verb, 
— to Latin, including infinitives, participles, 
eru 
b) Bene verb forms of Second conjugstion, etc. 
C) a) Possible verb forms of Third conjugetion verb, 


etc. 
b) Possible verb forms of Fourth conjugetion verb, 


etc. 
C) a) Random forms of five declensions from given 
nominative 
b) Identifying random subjunctives for tense and 
voice 
1 a) Seven ablatives which sometimes or always use 
ome ee explained 
b) Identifying and translating from and to Latin 
a) Ten ablatives which never use prepositions, 
explained 
b) Identifying and translating from and to Latin 
0 a) Identifying and translating ten ablatives without 
prepositions 
b) Identifying and translating seven abletives never 
using prepositions 
C a) Seven uses of the accusative, explained 
b) me on identifying and translating from and to 
atin 
C) a) Seven uses of the dative, explained 
b) Drill on identifying and translating from and to 


atin 
C) a) Explanation of Cum Circumstantial, Cum Causal, 
um Concessive 
b) Drill on similarity of Latin expression, tenses 


use 
0 a) Key memory phrases from the Argonauts, answer 
check,* 
b) covering first fifty phrases to be learned 
0 a) “ev oepery phrases from the Argonauts, answer 
check, 
b) covering last forty-five phrases to be learned 


NOTA BENE: 


Second Year Vinylite records cover Caesar Reading 
vocabulary and Mastery list, Numbers 1-6 


3RD YEAR CUT-TO-ORDER 


(0 a) Cicero Reading vocabulary found in Caesar, 


ok one 
b) Ye hundred and seven words with answer 
chec 
0 a) Cicero Reading vocabulary, First Oration, first 
occurrence* 


b) listed by chapter with answer check 
(CJ a) Cicero Vocabulary beyond Caesar, Book One, 
and First Oration* 
b) Listed alphabetically with answer check 
(0 a) Explanation of four major Conditions 
b) Drill on identifying 
(0 a) Explanation, drill, all 
specials, deponents 
b) Drill test on all types of verbs 
(0 a) Unison drill on Sixty Special Words With Special 
ases 
b) continuation 
CF a) Test on Sixty Special Words With Special Cases 
b) continuation 
a-b) Free verse rendition of Pyramus and Thisbe 


imperatives, including 
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For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications ~~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Ailsa W. Fulton ADDRESS: 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 551 Fifth Avenue 
FORMER DIRECTORS ia” 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 ee 
Mise Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 MUrray Hill 2-6975 


Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 











McGRAW-. HILL NINE 35-mm Filmstrips 


1—The Kinetic Molecular Theory (59 frames) 

— 2—The Atomic Theory (45 frames) 
3—The Chemical Formula (55 frames) 

C H E M 5 T R Y 4—Equations (35 frames) 
5—The Structure of the Atom (49 frames) 
6—lonization (42 frames) 
7—Acid and Basic Solutions (43 frames) 
8—Electrolysis (42 frames) 
Widely used 9—The Periodic Table (50 frames) 
Modern visual aid 





A real help in 


teaching 
difficult concepts 


May be purchased separately 
orasaset. Write for further 
Technical advisers : information or order from — 


Elbert Cook Weaver, Instructor at Phillips 


Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; Dr. Laurence McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
Secale a ened Nabil eoeah thant, Text-Film Department (ISB) 


Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Should everybody LOSE? 


When students are absent or withdrawn, everybody loses. The student 
loses precious days. The parent loses education paid or contracted for. If the 
school makes an adjustment, it loses money. If it refuses, it may lose goodwill. 


Why should anyone lose at all when our Tuition Refund Plan protects both 
parents and the school against losses of more than a week when caused by sick- 
ness or accident? Why should any school risk these losses when the Plan costs 
the school nothing? 


You should know all about the Tuition Refund Plan and how, in over 250 
schools and colleges, it protects against loss of income or goodwill. Find out 
how easy it can be to protect both your school and its parents. Write for Booklet 


SB 51. 
A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 


CAMP PLANS 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL — If you will be 
available for professional advancement, either this year or in a later 
year, it will be worth your while to let this bureau know what your aims 
are. Your confidence will be respected. 


ADMINISTRATORS — This bureau has some excellent candidates in 
most fields of school work, both with and without experience, worthy of 
your consideration for vacancies you may have to fill. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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lew! Heath texts to sewe yout Guidance needs- 


Gertrude orriester 
METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, Rev. and Enlarged 


A teacher's handbook of guidance and counseling techniques. 


Wellington DZD. Pierce 


THIS IS THE LIFE 


A strong, new text for orientation and group guidance courses. 


Roy QC. Billett and 8. Wendell Veo 
GROWING UP 


A basal reader, teacher's manual, and laboratory manual for group guidance and 
common learnings programs. 


Davey, Smith, and Myers 
EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS, SECOND EDITION 


Up-to-date job information, statistics, large and instructive photographs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 















































THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 











